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MEMOIR OF 


THE RIGHT REV. DR. THOMAS BURGESS, 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
(With a Portrait. ) 
Tug -Church of England has at various 
periods produced many shining lights, 
who have enriched literature by their 
works, and edified the world. by their 
example. But though the number of 
these luminaries has been great, never 
perhaps did there a brighter assemblage 
of talent and worth adorn. the episcopal 
bench, than at present. In this constel- 


“to praise him, is to pronounce a pane- 
gyric upon Virtue.” 

Dr: Tuomas Burcess was bor in 
1756, at Odiam in Hampshire, where his 
father, a respectable esman, brought 
up a large family of sons and daughters 
with good repute. The subject of this 
sketch received his education at Win- 
chester school, under that accomplished 
scholar, Dr. Joseph Warton. Here he 
had for his fellow-students and intimate 
friends, George Isaac Huntingford, the 
present Bishop of Hereford, and Henry 
Addington, now Viscount Sidmouth. 

From Winchester Mr. Burgess was 
elected off, ata proper age, to a Hamp- 
shire scholarship in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, where, in proceeding to his 
bachelor’s degree, he succeeded to a 
fellowship. 

In 1780 he obtained the chancellor’s 

rize of twenty pounds, for the best 
English composition on “The Study of 
Antiquities ;” and it merits notice, that in 
the preceding year, his friend Addington 
was the successful candidate, the subject 
of whose essay was, “The Affinity be- 
tween Poetry and Paititing!” The per- 
formance of Mr. was soon after 
printed, and so well received, that in less 
than two years a new edition was called 
for by the public, of which flattering 
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occasion, the author availed himself, by 
enlarging as well as correcting his per- 
formance. Previous to this display of 
his literary talents, he had acquired dis- 
tinction, not only in the University, but 
among scholars in general, by an erudite 
edition of John Burton’s “ Pentalogia, 
seu Tragediaruam Grecorum,” 2 vols. 
and another of Richard Dawes’s Miscel- 
lanea Critica, in one vol. 8vo.—two works 
of the first rank in classical learning, but 
which, notwithstanding their extreme value, 
had -become so scarce as to be procured 
with difficulty. 

The prize essay, though written in the 
usual panegyrical strain of composition, 
is a deep and comprehensive performance. 
It treats of classical and British antiquities, 
with political and monumental, as illus- 
trative of the ancient manners, and con- 
ducive to elegance in the arts. One main 
object of the author, in publishing this 
piece, which he was not required to print, 
was to draw the attention of the learned 
world to the plan of a more extensive 
work,— an inquiry into the origin and for- 
mation of the Greek language. Of this 
projected undertaking, the scheme was, 
“to endeavour to trace the origin, progress, 
and connexion of ideas, as expressed by 
the primitive language of Greece; to 
shew, through the evidence afforded by 
language, that all ideas communicated by 
words, not denoting particular sounds, 
and certain external adjuncts, or personal 
relation, were originally made known 
through the means of one general idea, 
which is the principle of every .action, 
and which, by the multiplex variety of its 
combinations, is suited to the expressing 
of every action; that all verbs, not imi- 
tative of sounds, are resolvable to that 
general idea: that the names of things 
are derived from verbs, and therefore 
return to the same universal origin 
whence that ral idea was formed, 
and_ how transferred to different, and even 
opposite actions; and how far the ele+ 
mentary principles of the Greek may be 
supposed to have been the elements of 
universal language.” To what cause the 
suspension of this great and ingenious 
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design may be ascribed, we shall not pre- 
sume to conjecture; but~ the learned 
reader will, we believe, feel gratified by 
the following radix of the hypothesis. 

“Tn considering the origin of language 
in general, as it should seem, though the 
Greek language is here particularly meant, 
there is a distinction of some importance, 
which seems necessary to be made, 
namely, the difference between the for- 
mation of ideas in the mind, and the 
communication of them by words. Ideas 
may be formed distinctly, and. indepen- 
dently of each other, and yet require the 
assistance of comparison and metaphor 
to make them known. Language, in its 
most polished state, affords innumerabie 
proofs in words of the same orthography, 
and of the same origin, which yet have 
many different but collateral significations. 
What is even now obvious and incon- 
testable, in the expression of many ideas, 
— prevailed in the expressing of 
every idea, (which is not particularly 
excepted,) by reference to the general 
one. By alluding to this difference be- 
tween ideas and wordg, the representatives 
of ideas, it will appear, that it is not 
sup » as it might otherwise seem, 
that the first man existed at any time with 
only one idea, but that he found it neces- 
sary to express his various ideas in words, 
by reference to one, the most general, the 
most constant, and the most evident and 
striking.” 

On the 25th of February, 1782, Mr. 
Burgess, who had already complied with 
the rules of the foundation of his college, 
in taking orders, proceeded to his master’s 
degree, and became a frequent and much 
admired preacher, in the University pul- 
pit. The same year, on the translation of 
the great and Bishop Barrington 
from Landaff to Salisbury, he evinced his 
discernment by selecting Mr. Burgess to 
be his examining chaplain, and not long 
afterwards gave him a prebendal stall in 
his cathedral. This advancement was 
the more agreeable, because neither the 
distance nor preferment rendered the 
resignation of the fellowship requisite; in 
consequence of which, the time of Mr. 
Burgess was pleasantly divided between 
his ecclesiastical duties, and the delights 
afforded “ inter sylvas Academi.” 

. The ease which he now enjoyed only 
seemed to redouble his diligence, 

which four proofs came forth in the 
course of the year 1788, first in his 
“ Conspectus Criticorum Observationum 
‘in’ Scriptorés Grecos et Latinos;” next 
in an admirable compendium, entituled 





“Tnitia Homerica, seu Excerpta ex Iliade 
Homeris, cum omnium locorum Greca ; 
Metaphrasis ;” which was followed by 
“ Tractatus varii Latini a Crevier, Bro- 
tier, Auger aliisque conscripti;” and 
next by a most excellent pamphlet, bear- 
ing the title of “Remarks on Josephus’s 
Account of Herod’s rebuilding the Temple 
at Jerusalem.” 

This last production was controversial, 
being designed to defend the veracity of 
Josephus, in answer to an anonymous 

iece printed at Oxford the same year, 
in which it was said, that the account given 
by the Jewish historian of Herod’s having 
taken down the old temple, was irre- 
concileable with the prediction of Haggai 
respecting the entrance of the Messiah 
into the temple of Zerubbabel. If, say 
the objectors to revelation, the narrative 
of Josephus is to be depended upon, 
then the prophecy has failed: so that 
the integrity of the one or the other is 
invalidated. 

In answer to this, it was shewn, that 
to render a house identically the same, 
according to the common acceptation of 
language, it is not generally necessary 
that it be built at one and the same time, 
or exactly of the same materials; but 
that it is sufficient, though it be rebuilt 
at different times successively, if it be 
erected on the same site, and devoted 
to the self-same purpose: it is still the 
house of God, the temple appropriated for 
divine worship, at Jerusalem, which is 
intended by Turs House, whether built 
by Solomon, by the Jews under Ze- 
rubbabel, or by Herod. 

In 1789, the author published “ Con. 
siderations on the Abolition of Slavery, 
and the Slave Trade, upon grounds of 
natural, religious, and political duty ;” 
and the year following, two performances, 
one, a Sermon. preached re the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, entituled, “The Divi- 
nity of Christ proved from his own 
declarations,” and the other, a tract, “on 
the Scriptural Account of the Dimen- 
sions of Solomon’s Temple.” 

On the 10th of May, 1791, Mr. Burgess 
took his degree of bachelor in divinity, 
and in the same year he conducted through 
the university an edition of Toup’s Emen- 
dations of Suidas, Hesychius, and other 
Greek Lexicographers, in four octavo 
volumes.. He eo published about the 
same time a tract of his own, entitled, 
“ Reflections on the Controversial Writings 
of Dr. Priestley.” 

In 1792, Mr. Burgess commenced his 
classical miscellany, to which he gave the 
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name of “ Musei Oxoniensis literarii Con- 
spectus :” but the second volume of that 
valuable collection did not ap till. five 
years afterwards; owing probably to the 
removal of the learned editor to Durham 
with his patron, who, on the demise of 
Bishop Thurlow, was advanced to that high 
and lucrative see. Mr. Burgess was not 
long without sharing in the good fortune of 
his diocesan, being advanced to the first 
prebend that fell vacant, and also presented 
to the valuable rectory of Winston. 

Being thus settled, as he thought, for life, 
and having no higher objects to gratify; 
Mr. Burgess entered into the matrimonial 


state with Miss Bright, a lady of great | 
| discourse, at the desire of the reverend 


accomplishments and strict piety, at Dur- 
ham. Between that city and his parish he 
regularly divided his time, not as one of 
those greedy shepherds, who 

* Creep, intrude, and climb into the fold,’ 
that they may live and slumber at their 
ease, while 

‘The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed ;’ 
but labouring in season and out of season 
for the edification of the people committed 
to his charge, and for the promotion of reli- 
gion and learning in general. 

As formerly at Oxford, so now at Dur- 
ham, he kept the press pretty constantly 
employed, chiefly in the publication of 
tracts for the advancement of religious 
knowledge; some written by himself, and 
others by different persons of learning and 
piety. Among the former were, “Three 

ter Catechisms,” and a “ Christmas 
Catechism,” exhibiting the elementary evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity. 

Of the works edited by Mr. Burgess at 
this period, the most important was a tract 
communicated to him by his friend, the 
late Mr. Granville Sharp, entitled, “ Re- 
marks on the Uses of the Definitive Article 
in the Greek Text of the New Testament. 
Part of this valuable performance ap 
first in the second Fasciculus of the learned 
editior’s Museum Oxoniense; and he in- 
tended to have inserted the remainder in 
the third Fasciculus of that collection, 
Afterwards, however, he altered his mind 
at the request of some of his friends, who 
rightly thought that so valuable an accession 
to the evidences of our Lord’s Divinity, 
ought to be as generally known as possible. 
In submission to this suggestion, the whole 
tract was printed by Pennington, at Dur- 
ham, with an addition, by the editor, of a 
plain historical proof of the Divinity of 
Christ, from our Saviour’s own testimony of 
himself, attested and interpreted by his 
living witnesses and enemies the Jews. 

This publication quickly reached another 





edition, and produced, as might naturally 
be expected, no little controversy. One or 
two inian polemics endeavoured to 
shew the futility of the principle advanced 
by Mr. Sharp; while the late excellent 
scholar, bishop (then Mr.) Middleton, and 
Dr. Wordsworth, the present learned master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, most ably 
supported and elucidated it by an accumu- 
lation of proofs from various Greek writers 
of the first authority, as far as the gram. 
matical rule was concerned. 

On the second of September, 1802, Mr. 
Burgess preached, in the cathedral of Dur- 
ham, a sermon before the Society of the 
Sons of the Clergy in that diocese ; which 


audience, was soon afterwards printed with 
this title, “ Charity the Bond of Peace and 
of ali Virtues.” 

In considering the scriptural obligations 
and encouragements to charity, the preacher 
took occasion to notice the text of St. Peter 
respecting the efficacy of that virtue in 
covering a multitude of sins. Though this 
famous passage has been grossly perverted, 
in being made an apology for sin ; still the 
preacher contended that almsgiving, one of 
the habits of charity, is highly acceptable to 
God, an@very conducive to salvation; and 
that it is also one of those duties of godli- 
ness, which have the promise of this life, 
and of that which is to come. In support 
of this position, the preacher cited a num- 
ber o of the Old and New 
Testament, where the virtue of charity is 
mentioned as approximating to an atone- 
ment for sin, by rendering us acceptable to 
God, and pardonable for the sake of 
Christ. Immediately on the appearance 
of this sermon from the press, the principle 
here laid down was fastened upon by 
certain critics with uncommon asperity, 
and reprobated as militating against the 
doctrine of justification by the righteousness 
of Christ alone without works. It was 
said, that the interpretation contained in 
the bodyof the discourse, and more largely 
stated in a note, favoured the Romish 
dogma of the merit of works; although 
the preacher had expressly guarded against 
such an application, by asserting that 
charity is no otherwise acceptable than 
through the mediation of the Redeemer. 

The elevation of Mr. Addington to the 
first office in the ministry could hardly 
fail to prove advan us to his two early 
friends, Huntingford and Burgess. Accord- 
ingly, the former, in 1802, on the transla- 
tion of Dr. Beadon to Bath and Wells, 
was consecrated bishop of Gloucester ; and 
the year following, the latter, on the death 
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of Lord George Murray, was promoted to 
the see of St. David's, with permission to 
retain, in commendam, the prebend of 
Durham. On Sunday, July 17th, the 
bishop elect, and Dr. Fisher, appointed to 
the see of Exeter, were consecrated in the 
chapel of Lambeth by the late Archbishop 
Moore and three other prelates, the sermon 
being preached by Mr. Churton, Fellow of 
Brasen-nose College, Oxford. 

Bishop Burgess, who had previously 
received his doctor’s degree by mandamus 
at Oxford, now repaired to Aberguilly, 
the episcopal palace, near Caermarthen, 
which from henceforth became his princi- 
pal residence. The diocese of St. David’s, 
though one of the poorest, is at the same 
time one of the most laborious and exten- 
sive in the kingdom, comprehending the 
entire counties of Pembroke, Cardigan, 
Caermarthen, and Brecknock ; with parts 
of Radnor, Glamorgan, Hereford, Mont- 
gomery, and Monmouth. 

Owing to the remoteness of this province, 
and the quick removals of the bishops to other 
sees, abuses had accumulated to a lamen- 
table head, till the consecration of Bishop 
Horsley, who within the five years that he 
held the preferment, introduced a substan- 
tial reform among the clergy. It @as left to 
Bishop Burgess, however, to complete the 
good work, and he set himself very zealously 
about it immediately on his appointment. 
The junior clergy had been long exposed to 
many professional difficulties ; amongst the 
chief of which were the discontinuance of 
the donations formerly granted by the 


chapter of St. David’s; the great distance | 


from the universities; the want of appro- 
priated fellowships and exhibitions; and, 
above all, the smallness ‘of the stipends of 
the curates, where the livings themselves are 
extremely low in value. 

In consequence of these circumstances, 
the bishops had for above two hun- 
dred years been accustomed to admit 
candidates for orders, without requiring a 
regular academical education. Hence it 
happened, that many persons thus obtained 
an entrance into the ministry, who were 
very ill qualified for the office; by which 
Means the clerical character was sadly 
degraded, not only in Wales, but in the 
neighbouring parts of Engiand, whither 
some of these poor divines frequently re- 
sorted to procure curacies, which they 
gladly served for very low salaries. 

To remedy this evil, Bishop Burgess, in 
1804, called together the principal of his 
clergy, and the result was the immediate 
formation of a society to promote Christian 
Knowledge, and to provide the means of 
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education of young men for the ministry. 
It was first agreed to enlarge the endowed 
school of Ystradmeirig, and to appropriate 
thereto exhibitions for students, with prizes 
for competition ; but when the funds of the 
institution increased, this plan was given up 
in favour of another upon a more solid and 
extended basis, at Llandewi Brefi, in Cardi- 
ganshire. The selection of this place for the 
foundation of a college, arose from the consi- 
deration of its central situation, the largeness 
of its church, and, above all, for its having 
been the site of an ancient cathedral and seat 
of learning, the dissolution of which at the 
Reformation rendered an establishment of 
this nature of great importance to the 
diocese. 

To this establishment are appendaged 
a master and three assistants, who deliver 
four courses of lectures :—1. on the theory of 
divinity, Christian morals, and the duties of 
the -clerical prefession; 11. on languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 111. on elocu- 
tion, and the study of the English and 
Welsh tongues; rv. on church history, 
and ecclesiastical establishments, with re- 
ference especially to our own church, and 
the laws relative thereto. 

Subscriptions and benefactions to the 
society are divided into the four following 
funds: 1, for clerical purposes; 2, for cle- 
rical education; 3, for the building and 
endowing of a clerical seminary; 4, for 
the relief of superannuated curates. 

The general purposes comprehend, 1. 
The purchasing, printing, and distributing 
of moral and religious tracts. 2. Two pre- 
miums of ten pounds each, for dissertations 
on subjects relative to the several objects of 
the society. 3. A premium of ten pounds 
for eight sermons, to be preached on the 
eight Sundays subsequent to Easter-day, 
on the principles and duties of church 
union—on errors arising from unsettled 
notions in religion—and on the excellence 
of the liturgy of the Church of England. 
4. A premium of twenty shillings’ worth of 
books, for the best proficients at the Easter 
examination of scholars, at the licensed 
grammar schools in the diocese ;—for the 
recitation of sermons by the divinity scho- 
lars at the said schools ;—and for the best 
abridgment of sermons by them. 5. For 
sixteen curates’ lectures, to be preached on 
week days, in two principal places in each 
of the four archdeaconries, and intended 
principally for the benefit of the poor who 
cannot read. 6. The establishment of 


parochial libraries. 

To defray the expenses of this institution, 
the bishop appropriated the tenth part of 
his revenue ; -and this liberal example was 
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followed by most of the beneficed clergy of , the principal founder of the institution for 
the diocese. One of them, the reverend | the Conversion of the Jews. 

Mr. Benyon, then rector of Penboyr, | No man of his order perhaps, in. the 
and afterwards archdeacon. of Cardigan, | present age, has.done so much for the 
gave, besides the tenth of his ecclesiastical | extension of scriptural knowledge as Bishop 
income, seven hundred and ‘forty pounds, | Burgess; and it merits observation, that he 
which fell to him as a fine accruing from | did all this, not upon ample revenues, but 





his prebend in the church of Brecon. 

It would take a volume to give in minute 
detail the benefits rendered to the see of 
St. David’s during the long episcopate of 
Bishop Burgess. For above twenty years | 
he was almost a constant resident in the 
heart of his diocese; and during that pe- 


| with a very limited income, for at no time 
was the see of St. David’s ever known to 
exceed twelve hundred a year in value ; 
and most commonly it fell short of that 
amount. Another thing to be noted here 
is, that in these things the bishop acted 
rather against than with the approbation of 


riod he held regularly annual confirmations, | his brethren ; most of them being inclined 
which had a wonderful effect both in im- | to regard his zeal as somewhat exceeding 
tty | the — pond ay oo ne a oe poser regularity, 
ening the exertions of the one, and con- | and tending to ncouragement of inno- 
tributing to the instruction of the other. vations. Such reflections, however, were 
Another method of edification, which | easily dispelled, when the benefits produced 
had a most salutary result, was, that of | by the conduct of the bishop were impar- 
promoting monthly meetings of the clergy, | tially considered. 
not much unlike the associations quaintly | With an unruffled spirit the prelate pur- 
denominated Prophesyings, at the begin- | sued the even tenor of his way, satisfied in 
ning of the Reformation. The prize essays | the uprightness of his intentions, and grate- 
on religious subjects, also, had the merit of | ful for the fruits which rewarded his efforts. 
kindling a spirit of emulation, and of | But though envy and jealousy could not 
encouraging that habit of rapid composi- | move him from his course, he was drawn 
tion, which is so very necessary to the | into the troublesome field of controversy by 
advancement of knowledge, and the efficacy | other circumstances. -- 
of public preaching. In 1812, the Bishop of St. David’s 
Dr. Johnson once observed, that from | preached a sermon before an assembly of 
the conduct of the people, the character of | his clergy at Carmarthen, which, at their 
the parson might be estimated. This re- | desire, was soon afterwards printed, with 
mark will, in general, appy to a diocese, | this title, “ The first Seven Epochs of the 
as well as toa parish. The writer of the ancient British Church.” This historical 
present sketch can remember when, through | discourse contains irrefragable of 
the whole principality of Wales, no dif- | what Bishop Stillingfleet had advanced 
ference could be discerned, out of church, | more than a century before, that Chris~ 
between the clergy and their parishioners ; | tianity was introduced into Britain, and 
the same dress, manners, pursuits, and | flourished here in full vigour, without having 
recreations being common to both. The | any connexion with Rome. The’ publica- 
case is altered so much for the better now, | tion of the sermon was followed by “ Tracts 
especially in the see of St. David’s, which | on the Origin and Independence of the 
was once an archbishopric, that no language | Ancient British Church ; Supremacy of 
can more fitly represent the change than | the Pope, and the Inconsistency of all Foreign 
the figurative imagery of holy writ, “ The | Jurisdiction with the British Constitution.” 
wilderness and ‘solitary places are made In order to make the subject clear to com- 
glad, and that which was once a desert | mon understandings, the bishop soon after 
now rejeiceth and blossometh as a rose.” | reduced the arguments and evidences con- 
But the labours of Bishop Burgess were | tained in the preceding works, ‘into the 
not confined to this remote part of the | simple form of question and answer, under 
kingdom. While thus actively employed | the title of “‘ The Protestant’s Catechism.” 
in the improvement of the particular vine- | . It was not to be expected that the Ro- 
yard of which he had the superintendence, | manists could remain long silent when such 
he found time also to take a concern in the | attacks were made upon the high preten- 
general interests of learning. On the first | sions of their church and its infallible head. 


establishment of the Bible Society he be- 
came one of its most zealous supporters, 
and accepted the office of vice-president. 
He also engaged in forwarding the views of 


the Church Missionary Society ; and was | 


Alarmed and provoked at the exposure of 
the daring frauds on which popery rests its 
claim to infallibility and spiritual dominion, 
Dr. John Milner, the vicar apostolic, or 
Catholic bishop, of the middle district, 
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entered the arena, and three ponderous 
volumes, full fraught with combustibles, 
were discharged against the church of Eng- 
land and her advocate. The bishop of 
St. David’s finding that his adversary 
dealt in nothing but abuse and falsehood, 
remained silent on this occasion. The late 
Dr. Parr, however, on perusing Milner’s 
work, was so much offended by the lies 
which it contained, especially in regard to 
the characters of some illustrious ornaments 
of the Establishment, that he penned a letter 
of remonstrance to the Romish polemic ; 
but unfortunately it did not appear in the 
author’s lifetime, by which means the ca- 
lumniator escaped further detection and 
castigation from that powerful controvertist. 

About this time an extraordinary proposal 
was brought forward in print, by a bene- 
ficed clergyman of the city of London, 
having for its object the reconciliation of 
the two churches of Rome and England. 
The method recommended for the accom- 
plishment of this goodly project was, that 
ef calling a general council; but by what 
authority, or where to assemble, the author 
of the plan did not presume to state. The 
extravagance of the scheme rendered it 
altogether unworthy of serious notice; but 
the bishop of St. David’s, thinking that a 
tract of this kind, coming from a respect- 
able quarter, might prove dangerous, 
deemed it his duty to print a reply to it, 
under the title of “Popery incapable of 
Union with a Protestant Church.” The 
author of the reconciling scheme, however, 
would not give up his favourite idea, but 

blished an apology for it, which pro- 

uced a rejoinder, and here the dispute 
ended. 

Besides opposing the Romish pretensions 
th the medium of the press, the bishop 
of St. David’s did the same in parliament, 
particularly on the bill introduced by the 
marquis of Lansdowne, for the granting 
the elective franchise to the English Catho- 
lics. On resisting the claim then set up, 
the bishop reminded their lordships that 
they were convened by the writ of sum- 
mons expressly for the defence of the king- 
dom al the church, not of the kingdom 
only, but of the kingdom and the church. 
Now a representative of a Roman Catholic 
district, if true to his constituents, must, 
instead of defending the church of England, 
be the advocate of measures most adverse 
to the king’s prerogative, and most hostile 
to the Protestant religion. 

The Unitarians also have met with a for- 
midable antagonist in Bishop Burgess. 

On the repeal of that part of the statute 
of king William, which made it penal to 








impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, his lord- 
ship published a “ Brief Memorial,” or pro- 
test against the measure. Afterwards, when 
a bill was brought into the upper house, to 
allow Unitarian dissenters the privilege en- 
joyed by the Quakers of solemnizing mar- 
ria in their own meeting-houses; the 
bishop of St. David’s opposed the measure 
strenuously, and with such effect that it fell 
to the ground by a large majority. 

From the thorny paths of disputation, we 
now turn to contemplate with pleasure the 
learned prelate employed in a concern 
better calculated to carry his name down to 
posterity, than all the victories which he 
may have gained in theological warfare. 

In the summer of 1820, the bishop sub- 
mitted to his majesty the outline of a plan, 
for the encouragement of indigent merit, 
and the promotion of general literature. The 
King was so well pleased with this design, that 
he readily promised to give it his support, 
and in consequence, at the close of the 
same year, the ** Royal Society of Literature” 
was formed, of which the Sovereign became 
the patron, and Bishop Burgess the presi- 
dent. Since then the institution has ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation, and en- 
rolls among its members some of the first 
characters in the literary world. The novel, 
and perhaps the most useful feature of the 
original establishment, consisted in appoint- 
ing a class of associates, consisting of 
twenty men of distinguished learning, the 
authors of some respectable works, and men 
of good moral character, to each of whom a 
pension of one hundred guineas a year is 
assigned. Honorary rewards are also be- 
stowed upon those writers who have con- 
tributed essentially to the advancement of 
science, and the cultivation of literary taste. 
At first, pecuniary prizes were offered 
for the best dissertations on particular sub= 


| jects, but so many reasonable objections 


were alleged against this part of the plan, 
that it was soon dropped. 

On the death of Dr. Fisher, bishop of 
Salisbury, his majesty solicited Dr. Burgess 
to take the vacant see, accompanying the 
request with such strong marks of personal 
regard, that the dislike which he had to 
episcopal changes was overcome, and he 
consented to the proposed translation. 

We must here bring toa close this sketch 
of a memoir, which might easily be ex- 

anded toavolume. To the various works 
y Bishop Burgess already mentioned, we 
must add the following: 1. a Sermon, 
preached in 1804 before the Royal Hu- 
mane Society ; 2. a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Lords in Westminster Abbey, on 


‘ the 30th of January, 1807; Charges to the 
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Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s; Mo- 
tives to the Study of Hebrew, with some 
elementary tracts to facilitate that branch 
of knowledge ; a Letter to the Bishop of 
Durham, on the origin of the Pelasgi and 
the Holic Digamma, in answer to Bishop 
Marsh’s Hore Pelasgice ; The First Prin- 
ciples of Christian Knowledge, in Two 
Catechisms; A Collection of Tracts and 
Observations, on the authenticity of the 
famous text, 1 John v. 7. The import- 
ance of the subject will be an apology for 
a novel argument from the last mentioned 
performance: “The controverted passage 
contains a proof of two truths, which were 
declared at the commencement of the epis- 
tle—the Divinity and Humanity of 
Christ—which were denied by two opposite 
heresies. He who is declared to be “that 
eternal life which was with the Father,” is 
asserted to be “the true God, and the 
eternal life.” The Divinity of Christ, 
which in the former is asserted on 
the authority of the apostles, is in the latter 
proved by the testimony of the three hea- 
venly Witnesses. The Humanity, which in 
one place is asserted on the personal know- 
ledge and intercourse of the apostles, is 
proved in the other by three evidences of 
his death,—by his expiration on the cross, 
and by the b/ood and water which issued 
from his side.” 

From hence it is clear that the seventh 
verse is indispensable to the apostolical 


argument, 








—— 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE CONNECTED 
WITH HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 


(From a nee of the Gentleman’s 
agazine.) 
Passinc over the Guadarama mountains, 
seven leagues north of Madrid, on the 13th 
October, 1809, accompanied by some 
British officers of the Guards, about 80 
British soldiers, and several Spaniards, the 
whole convoyed by a strong escort of French 
troops, cavalry and infantry, I perceived in 
the centre of the escort a very interesting 
looking child, apparently seven years old, 
sitting with a Spanish female in a kind of 
cart. The appearance of the boy indicated 
that he was not a native of a southern cli- 
mate: this, together with a naiveté and 
playfulness in his manner, induced me to 
address him. I accordingly spoke to him 
in Spanish, to which he made a suitable 
reply ; and to my no small surprise, imme- 
diately after, ne addressed me in English. 
Having inquired of the female (who ap- 
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to have the boy under her care) 
where he had learned to speak the English 
language, she replied that the boy was born 
in Scotland, that his father, who had been 
a sergeant in the 42d regiment, had served 
the year before in the British army under 
Sir John Moore, and was killed at the 
battle in front of Corunna; previous to 
which, on the retreat of the British troo 
from Lugo, the mother, together with the 
boy, were left behind, sick, in the hospital 
at Lngo; that she fell a victim to disease, 
and her child was found in the hospital, in 
an abandoned, wretched condition, by the 
French officer of cavalry, who at that mo- 
ment commanded the cavalry that convoyed 
us on our way to France. When an 
portunity offered, I introduced the subject 
to the French commandant, who corrobo- 
rated the story related by the Spanish lady, 
who it turned out was his chére amie. I 
then mentioned the circumstance to the 
British officer, who, as well as myself, con- 
jointly endeavoured to prevail on the French 
officer to give up the child to his natural 
protectors, but all our arguments and en- 
treaties were in vain, for he was so much 
attached to the boy, that he would not part 
with him on any account. 

At this period, independent of his his- 
tory, the manners of the child were ex- 
tremely interesting, and he could four 
languages with no small degree of fluency. 
French, he acquired from the French officer ; 
German, from the officer’s servant, who 
happened to be of the Saxon contingent ; 
Spanish, from the female, who could not 
speak a word of French; and he still re- 
tained a knowledge of his native tongue. 
We journeyed together three weeks longer 
towards the French frontier, and on our 
arrival at Tolosa, 30 miles south of Bayonne, 
the French commandant received orders to 
conduct the Spanish prisoners of war to the 
fortress of Pampeluna, while the British 
wounded, who fell into the hands of the 
enemy in the hospital after the battle of 
Talavera, were ordered to prosecute their 
march to France; but (as I was subse- 
quently informed) the road to Pampeluna 
being intercepted by the Spanish Guerillas, 
it was necessary that the French officer 
should restore the communication at the 
head of a large force. In the mean time 
he left his establishment at Tolosa, until it 
would be prudent to order it to rejoin him; - 
but the Spanish lady (on account of living 
with a French officer) dreaded the resent- 
ment of her countrymen so much, that in 
a few days after the de re of the French 
officer, she fled, and deserted the child in 
her charge. 
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About a month after this period, Captain, | asked me that question.” 


now Major H , of the 23d Dragoons, 
whose wounds did not permit him .to 
accompany us from Madrid, in passing 
through Tolosa on his way to Verdun, 
accidentally heard that there was an English 
boy in an abandoned, forlorn condition in 
the town. He immediately took the child 
under his protection, and having heard at 
Orleans that I had received a passport to 
return to England, and being anxious that 
I should convey some letters to his family, 
ventured to proceed to Paris; here I re- 
cognized my little travelling companion, 
who recollected me immediately, In a few 
days I prevailed on Captain H—— to 
allow me to take the boy to England ; and 
having presented my little protegé at the 
Bureau de Guerre, his manners and history 
soon obtained permission for him to return 
home. 

Previous to leaving the French metro- 
polis, Captain H gave me a letter, 
addressed to his royal highness the Duke of 
York, the founder of .the Military Asylum, 
and another letter to the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley, colonel of the regiment in which the 
boy’s father had served. On my arrival in 
London, I lost no time in delivering these 
letters; and soon after was (together with 
the child) honoured by an interview with 
his royal highness, who was very much 
pleased with the boy, took him in his arms, 
and spoke to him in French and German, 
to which the little fellow made suitable 
answers. His royal highness was pleased 
to make every necessary arrangement for 
the boy’s admisson into the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, with as little delay as 
possible. Lord Huntley, on receipt of 
Captain H.’s letter, immediately wrote to 
the colonel of the 1st battalion 42d regiment, 
then quartered at Canterbury, to make in- 
quiry if the child had any friends living in 
Scotland. 

In a few days after, (it bemg necessary 
to procure the Marquis of Huntley’s signa- 
ture to some papers, previous to the boy’s 
admission into the asylum,) I, together 
with my little protegé, was proceeding to 
Richmond House for that purpose, when, 
on our arrival in Charing Cross, I perceived 
a soldier, in the Highland uniform, walking 
leisurely about 100 yards before me; I 
soon overtook this man, who happened to 
serve in the 42d regiment, and having in- 
quired of him if he had been acquainted 
with Sergeant M‘Cullum of his regiment, 
who was killed the year before at Corunna, 
he answered, “Sir, I did not know any 
man of that name who was killed, but will 
you be so good as to tell me why you have 





Because, said I, 
pointing out to him the boy, that is his 
child, whom I first found in Spain.—“ Oh ! 
sir,” said he, (rushing over to the boy,) 
“he is my child; James, don’t you know 
me?” The scene that took place can be 
more easily imagined than described 
alternation of joy and grief, exultation and 
despondency, depicted in the countenance, 
and evinced in the manner of this soldier, 
on the sudden discovery of his long lost 
child, and on his being’ simultaneously 
made acquainted with the death of his 
wife. I must’ confess it affected me so 
much, that (as well to repress my feelings, 
as to avoid the crowd that collected around 
us in the street) I was obliged to retire into 
the next shop that presented itself. Ina 
short time we proceeded together to Rich- 
mond House ; where, after having presented 
my protegé to Lord Huntley, I related to 
his lordship the discovery I had just made, 
and the extraordinary circumstance attend- 
ing it. On the soldier being brought for- 
ward, he delivered a letter to Lord Huntley 
from Colonel Sterling,’ then commanding 
the ist battalion 42d regiment, at Canter- 
bury, which stated, that he was happy to 
inform his lordship, that the man alluded 
to in his lordshp’s letter, relative to an 
orphan boy of the regiment, was severely 
wounded at Corunna, (but not killed,) and 
was the bearer of his letter, and he had 
sent the man to town without making him 
acquaintéd with the object of his journey. 

It then appeared that this soldier was in 
the act of proceeding to Richmond House 
with this letter to Lord Huntley, when [ 
accidentally fell in with him. In a few 
days after, the boy was admitted into the 
Royal. Military Asylum, where he now is. 
We parted from each other with mutual 
regret; he wept so bitterly, that his tears 
were nearly contagious. 

In justice to Lord Huntley, I must add, 
that his lordship, in a very handsome 
manner, offered to remunerate me for the 
expenses I had incurred in clothing and 
bringing the boy to England, &c. which I 
begged leave to decline, stating, that what- 
ever little merit might be ascribed to me 
for taking care of the boy, would in my 
opinion be done away with, by accepting 
any pecuniary recompense; I therefore 
ho his lordship would excuse my re- 
ceiving any. Lord Huntley was then 
pleased to say, it was evident, from the 
appearance of the boy, that I had taken 
every possible care of him, and added, 
that he would be happy at any time to 
do any thing in his power to forward my 
promotion.— March, 1810. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
No. XVIIE—On the Certainty of a 
future State. 
( Continued from col. 331.) 
Since virtue’s recompense is doubtful, here, 


If man dies wholly, well may we demand, 
hy man is suffe to in vain? 


y 
By sweet complacencies from virtue felt ? 


y wi rs nature lies on virtue’s part;? 

Or if blind instinct (which assumes the name 

Of sacred conscience) plays the fool in man, 

Why reason e accomplice in the cheat? 

Why are the wisest, loudest in her praise ? 

Can man by reason’s beam be led astray? 

Or at his peril imitate his God ? 

Since virtue sometimes ruins us on earth, 

Or both are true, or man survives the i al 
oung. 


Ever since the mournful period, when our 
universal progenitor procured his enpuision 
from paradise, the world has been divided 
into two great classes, essentially different 
in the grand elements of their moral cha- 
racter. The one class. are the drudges of 
sin, and are regulated in all their actions 
by the suggestions of their depraved minds ; 
the other are the servants of God, and are 
guided and governed, amid all the circum- 
stances of life, by that revelation of his will 
which he has graciously vouchsafed to them. 
To the first class, the doctrine of a future 
state is the most alarming intelligence which 
can be sounded in their hearing; and they 
often attempt to neutralize the forebodings 
which it occasions, by endeavouring to 
bring their minds to doubt of its truth. 
To the second class, the belief of a future 
state is fraught with the richest consolation ; 
and there is nothing of greater importance 
to their peace of mind, and their advance- 
ment in the divine life, than their implicit 
faith in this momentous doctrine. 

The man who is decidedly convinced of 
the divine origin of the Christian revelation, 
is furnished with more than sufficient. evi- 
dence regarding the certainty of a future 
state. It is asserted in innumerable pas- 
sages of the sacred volume, that there is a 
state of existence beyond the grave; and 
that every rational being shall exist in 
another world, either as the subject of in- 
tolerable wo, or of ineffable felicity. 

But though the doctrine of a future state 
is thus apes inculeated throughout the 
volume of inspiration, of its truth many are 
sceptical, by others it is absolutely 
denied. Their disbelief, however, does not 
arise from any evidence to the contrary ; 
but is to be attributed to the depravity of 
their minds, and the immorality of their 
conduct, which, in the first igstance, gene- 
rate a-wish that there were no future state, 
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as the only"way: by which they cam hope to 
escape the. , se t which their con+ 
sciences tell them their delinquency deserves ; 
and what the human mind thus anxiously 
wishes, it does not require any superabun~ 
dance of argument to induce it to adopt as 
an article of its creed. 

If we contemplate the moral attributes of 
the Deity, the principles of reason assure 
us that he is a gracious and benevolent 
Being. In the expanded volume of crea- 
tion, notwithstanding all the disorder, defor- 
mity, and misery which sin has introduced 
into the world, we ive the most con- 
vincing demonstrations of divine goodness, 
Every step of our journey through the world 
is strewed with innumerable benefits. We 
are daily crowned with the tender mercies 
of our God, and his loving-kindnesses are 
new to us every morning. 

Man, however, is a moral creature, and 
consequently, can be the subject of divine 
goodness only for a very limited time, if 
that goodness is eternally to terminate at 
the article of death. But to suppose that a 
Being possessed of infinite benevolence or 
goodness, should cease to exercise his good- 
ness when man feels the last pang of dis- 
solving nature, is to suppose one of the 
most monstrous absurdities which could 
enter the degenerate imagination of a sen- 
tient being. It is to suppose, either that 
man was the subject of the infinite goodness 
of God in the present life, or that God is 
mutable, and ceases-to cherish those senti- 
ments of love and kindness which once 
glowed in his bosom to the children of men, 
Now, that man is not the subject of the 
goodness of God, in all its infinitude,~in 
the present world, is a self-evident propo- 
sition; for were he so, he should be entirely 
exempt from every thing which could oeca- 
sion the least uneasiness, and should enjoy 
perfect and permanent felicity; but as 
eoeapiete, happiness hath never been en- 
joyed by man in the present state of exist- 
ence, it is most reasonable to conclude that 
he shall exist in another world, where he 
shall enjoy that unmixed felicity which is 
consistent with the infinite goodness of the 
Divine Being. Nor is this all; it would 
represent him as voluntarily depriving his 
creatures of that happiness whieh it is in 
his power to confer on them, without the 
slightest diminution of his own; which 
supposition would be to place.the Almighty 
in a very unamiable light; and in proper- 
tion to the evidence that this cannot be 
predicated of Deity, is our assurance that 
there must he a future state—a state of 
existence beyond the regions of the present 
evil world, 
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The wisdom of God is guarantee for 
the certainty of a future state. ‘Great 
and manifold are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all!” must be the exclamation of 
the man who attentively contemplates the 
wonders of creation’s volume, in the dis- 

nsations of Divine Providence. There 
is no part of created existence, within the 
range of human investigation, which does 
not loudly proclaim the infinite wisdom 
of the Great Architect; and in precise 
proportion to the depth of our acquaint- 
ance with the wonders of creation’s works, 
will be our admiration of the wisdom and 
intelligence of Him by whose agency they 
were produced. 

Now, I would ask, is it reasonable to 
allow ourselves for one moment to ima- 
gine, that the Being who has furnished us 
with such illustrious exhibitions of his 
wisdom in all the other works he hath 

formed, should prove himself so deficient 
in the case of man? Regarding the won- 
derful and complicated mechanism evinced 
in the formation of the human body, 
and in the intellectual qualities with which 
the mind of man is endowed, there is, 
unquestionably, so far as we are able to 
judge, a much more illustrious manifes- 
tation of this | eee of Deity, than in 
any of the other works of creation with 
which we are acquainted ; but then, if on 
the departure of the animating spark from 
its clay tenement, he falls into a state of 
annihilation, the wisdom which God has 
displayed in his creation, is considerably 
neutralized by the circumstance of his 
appointing him to so short-lived an 
existence 


It is a doctrine of natural as well as 
of revealed religion, that the material world 
with which we are connected, is formed 
for the comfort and temporary accommo- 
dation of man; but, if at the article of 
dissolution man ceases to exist, we cannot 
perceive the wisdom of God in creatin 
such a wonderful world for such limi 
existence. If man ceases to exist at the 
moment of death we must be led to con- 
elude, that the Divine Being-has attached 
a greater degree of importance to the 
inanimate world itself, than to those intel- 
ligent individuals for whose use and tem- 
porary accommodation it was intended,— 

the world has existed for many cen- 
turies, and may yet last for many cen- 
turies to come,—whereas the present life 
of man extends only to a few years. 

It is agreeable to every idea which 
natural religion leads us to form respecting 
the Deity, to suppose, that he intended all 





things for his own . Now, through 
this vada, —— only glorify the 
Supreme Being as far as he is acquainted 
with him in the varied displays of his 
works ; for it is only so far that we are 
capable of yielding him an enlightened 
and voluntary service; but the knowledge 
which man can attain in the present life, 
regarding the majesty of Heaven, and his 
wonderful works with which we are surround- 
ed, is no more to be compared with what is 
unattainable by us in our present state, 
than a particle of fluid can compared 
in size to our terraqueous globe. We can- 
not, therefore, perceive how it could be at 
all reconcilable with the plenitude of Di- 
vine wisdom, to perform such wonderful 
works as those with which creation is 
replete, and to call man into existence, 
and endow him with faculties for the pur- 
pose of contemplating and adoring him 
in these, “and then, at the very moment 
when he might be said to be beginning to 
answer partially the primary end of his 
existence, thrust him into a state of utter 
and eternal annihilation. Of all extra- 
vagant suppositions,” this unquestionably 
is the most monstrous!—and it furnishes 
us with a melancholy demonstration of 
the powerful influence which a depraved 
heart exercises over the reasoning faculties 
of man. It surely would be more con- 
sonant with the wisdom which the works 
of creation ascribe to God, to believe that 
when man terminates his earthly being, 
his spirit should enter on a new state of 
existence, where its faculties should be 
enlarged to contemplate and comprehend 
much of those works of its Creator with 
which it was but partially acquainted while 
here, and regarding many of which it was 
entirely ignorant ;—that it might be thereby 
rendered capable of serving and glorifying 
him for ever, ina manner corresponding 
to the excellency of his character. 

But the certainty of a future state ap- 
pears also from the righteousness or justice 
of the Supreme Being. Let it once be 
admitted the Supreme Being is un- 
bounded in goodness and infinite in wis- 
dom, and it must of necessity follow, that 
he is inflexible in justice; for justice is 
an inseparable accompaniment of good- 
ness and wisdom. To dispense justice is 
simply to do what it is wise and good 
should be done. Hence, every individual 
who has ever formed any conception of 
a Supreme Being, has associ justice 
with the other essential attributes of his 
character. 

Now, when we look around us in the 
world, we perceive that justice is not 
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executed on the children of men, in this 
life. The man whose mind is rankled 
by the worst passions which can actuate 
human nature, is often permitted to pass 
through this life without having been made 
the subject of the visible visitation of retri- 
butive justice. In the history of indivi- 
duals, as it is recorded by the pen of the 
faithful biographer, and in those of 
their conduct which have come under our 
own actual observations, we are furnished 
with the most revolting instances of every 
species of crime which human nature can 
commit; and in the far greater number of 
these cases, we have not seen any particular 
infliction of that punishment ‘which their 
conduct had merited. How often have our 
minds recoiled with horror at the diabolical 
doings of a blood-thirsty Nero! Human 
nature, in its present state, is incapable of 
enduring a punishment adequate to such 
culpability ; and therefore we infer, that as 
there is a Supreme Being, possessed of 
those attributes which natural religion 
ascribes to him, there must necessarily be 
a future state, in which impartial retribu- 
tion shall be administered to the children 
of men. 

But, in adducing instances of cruelty, at 
the contemplation of which the human 
mind recoils, it is not requisite to recur to 
the history of individuals who have per- 
formed their parts on the stage of life in 
former ages; there are unhappily too many 
unequivocal proofs of the same revolting 
conduct in our own day. Is there an in- 
dividual in existence, acquainted with the 
history of the West India colonies, and 
possessing in his bosom a spark of huma- 
nity, who has not felt his soul recoil within 
him, and has not blushed for the inhumanity 
of his species, while he has contemplated 
the relentless severity with which our coun- 
trymen, in those regions, lacerate and torture 
the wretched Negroes? There is an unde- 
finable something existing in the bosom of 
every Negro, which proclaims aloud, though 
ignorant of a written revelation, that there 
awill be a future state—a state in which his 
multiplied wrongs shall be fully repaired. 
He shall not be disappointed; for the 
Divine Being would never have impressed 
the minds of his creatures with so strong a 
presentiment of a future state, if no such 
state existed; nor would it be consistent 
with the justice of his character, to permit 
such atrocious impieties as we frequently 
witness in the colonies referred to, to pass 
unpunished. 

or are these outrages on the principles 
of humanity and justice soe wh ron ma 
foreign possessions; they are=-and it is 








with the utmost reluctance we confess it—~ 
to be witnessed in the every-day occurrences 
of our own country. Independently of 
the inhuman conduct of one individual to 
another, recorded to us through the medium 
of the public press, and of those, which we 
regret to say, are not exposed to the exe- 
cration of the world, there are many scenes 
of outrageous injustice and cruelty, with 
which every individual must be familiar 
from actual observation. We have known 
a harsh and tyrannical master inflict the 
most excruciating castigation on a poor 
inoffensive orphan, whom necessitous cir- 
cumstances in the order of Providence had 
placed. in his service; and, in many in- 
stances, the culpable party has been closely 
connected in the bonds of consanguinity 
with the object of his hatred, The parent 
a in many — by = —_— of his 
conduct, prepared for his child a ature 
grave ; and the grown-up child: has, by 
similar conduct, shortened the parent’s 
days—thus superseding, in the work of 
death, the operations of the infirmities of 
life, and the common course of nature, 

If, from the domestic and more retired 
walks of life, we make a transition to the 
conduct of those who occupy public situa> 
tions in the affairs of society, our minds 
will sicken with horror at the atrocities 
which, alas! in too many instances, are 
there practised. Have we not seen, in our 
own day, some individuals possessed of the 
spirit of a demon, who, arrogating to them- 
selves the title of warriors or heroes, and 
having conquered, mutilated, and massacred 
thousands and tens of thousands of an op- 
posing army, have marched in mock- 
majesty through the territories of the van- 
quished,—spreading, on every side, among 
men, women, and children, devastation, 
misery, and death. If the reader will 
recall to his recollection the recent diabo- 
lical proceedings of the Turks towards the 
unfortunate Greeks, on the island of Scio, 
he will be furnished with a convincing 
proof of the atrocious actions which human 
nature is capable of perpetrating. 

But, besi celia ttindennaaniel species 
of injustice and cruelty, of which many in 
the world are guilty, and which may be 
said, in some sense, to be attended with as 
great a degree of delinquency as that which 
is of a corporeal nature. Let us refer to 
those instances of perfidious friendship, base 
ingratitude, malignant attacks on private 
character, and heartless indifference to many 
of the most affecting scenes of human 
wretchedness, which are so often to be met 
with in the world. What can be more 


painful to the man of unbending rectitude, 
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after having, perhaps, performed some 
signal services to him, has been betrayed 


in the most unprincipled manner. Equally 
pungent is it to the man of virtuous prin- 
ciples, who has been a great benefactor to 
some individual of his fellow-creatures— 
performing some important acts of friend- 
ship for him, which may, in some instances, 
have been attended with considerable in- 
eonvenience and sacrifice to himself—and 
yet has been id with the blackest ingra- 
titude for his. disinterested kindness. Nor 
is it less poignant to an individual, when 
his character is wantonly assailed by some 
person, towards whom he is conscious he 
never did the most trivial unfriendly action. 

These, and innumerable other kinds of 
cruelty and injustice, positive and negative, 
are daily practised in the world; and yet, 
in the great majority of cases, we see not 
the smallest degree of punishment inflicted 
on the culpable parties. Now, it is quite 
repugnant to every idea which we can Len 
of an infinitely perfect Being, to suppose 
that he could permit such outrageous acts 
of cruelty and glaring injustice, to be 
practised, and not inflict condign punish- 
ment on those who are chargeable with 
them; and therefore it appears almost as 
certain as any mathematical demonstration 
could make it, that, as vice is not, generally 
speaking, punished in this world, there 
must be a future state, in which man shall 
reap the reward of his doings. Indeed, 
however sceptical our opponents may affect 
to be regarding the existence of a future 
state, there are certain moments of their 
lives when they ardently wish it were, and 
sincerely believe it to be true. This is 
eminently the case, when their minds are 
suffering acutely from a sense of the wrongs 
which some of their fellow-men have done 
them ; then they hope to see their enemies 
meet with merited punishment, and from 
this hope they derive a satisfaction, while, 
in other cases, the idea of futurity, when it 
presses itself on their minds, fills them with 
horror. 

Nor is this all, for if there be a Supreme 
Being, and if he be invested with the attri- 
butes of wisdom, goodness, and justice, 
there must, of necessity, be a future state, 
in which virtue will be rewarded, as well 
as vice punished. 

Among the many affecting instances of 
human depravity which are presented to our 
contemplation, there are demonstrations of 
high-toned. virtue to be occasionally found. 





There are mdividuals in the world, who 
only value life in as far as it enables them 
to advance the glory of their Creator, and 
promote the welfare of his creatures. If 
they should inadvertently be made the 
instruments of increasing the wretchedness 
which already prevails m the world, it is 
a cause of the most intense and unceasing 
sorrow to their minds; and every case of 
distress with which they come in contact, 
whatever may have been the causes by 
which it has been produced, is sure to 
awaken all the better sympathies of their 
nature, and to excite their most anxious 
endeavours for its ee oe 
by principles of genuine philan ry, th 

do not content themselves with en om 
ing to lessen the scene of human wo, with 
which they may accidentally meet; but 
they seek out the haunts of wretchedness 
and affliction, and exert themselves to the 
utmost of their power in affording relief— 
oftén submitting themselves to great priva- 
tions'in their ardent desire to administer to 
the exigencies of others. Who can reflect 
on the many distinguished acts of virtue 
which characterized the life of Howard, the 
illustrious philanthropist, and other spirits 
of a kindred nature, and not feel within him 
the glowings of the most devoted veneration? 
Yet these men, so far from receiving in this 
world any other reward for their virtuous 
conduct, than what arose from the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, were made the 
subjects of the keenest sarcasm, and were 
frequently loaded with the grossest abuse ; 
while, on the other hand, the votaries of 
vice are often applauded for their i iniquities, 
and are permitted to indulge in every species 
of this world’s goods. 

Now, would it not be utterly repugnant 
to every disclosure which the religion of 
nature as well as of revelation makes re- 
garding an infinitely perfect Supreme Being, 
to suppose for a moment that he would 
eternally permit vice to escape punishment, 
and virtue to lose its reward? This would 
represent him as confounding iniquity and 
righteousness ; nay, it would be to repre- 
sent him as the patron of vice; for the 
notoriously vicious have generally, in the 
dispensations of Providence, the greatest 
share of the good things of this life; and if 
their transgressions shall not be visited in a 
future state with punishment, we cannot 
conceive of a more powerful stimulus to 
vice. Of all the opinions repugnant to the 
character of Deity, which have ever been 
entertained by man, this certainly is the 
most derogatory. 

How low would be our sentiments 


regarding any legislative system, which, 
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instead of discountenancing vice by punish- 
ing the vicious, would them to 
escape with impunity, and ps reward 
thems “oe decir’ guilty oer i the 
virtuous were forgotten or neglected ! Were 
the various governments which at present 
exist, formed on this unhallowed principle ; 
pe were those who are en extuatted with ces 
executive powers of the respective a 
ments, to act in accordance with it, what 
a world of crime and misery would ours 
present! And if God be the Sovereign as 
well as the Creator and Preserver of the 
world, shall his moral procedure, im not 
rewarding virtue and punishing vice, in a 
future state, permit it to be said that the 
of this world have formed more 
virtuous and enlightened systems of govern- 
ment, than He who is infinite in counsel 
and excellent in working ? 

The man is cordially to be commiserated 
whose reason and principles are prostituted 
to such a mournful extent, as to acknowledge 
his belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and yet, in the same breath, who 
can unblushingly avow his scepticism re- 
garding the existence of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. The ancient 
heathen philosophers, notwithstanding the 
heterodoxy of their theological opinions on 
some important points, were not culpable 
of such consummate infatuation as this. 
It was one of the most prominent features 
in their creed, that their deities were so 
good, just, and equitable in their adminis- 
tration of the government of the world, that 
the vicious would be punished, and the 
virtuous rewarded, either in this life, or in 
a future state. Hence the Hades and 
Elysian fields so frequently referred to in 
their writings. As certainly as a Supreme 
Being exists, there will be a future state, in 
which those, whose lives have been spent in 
the practice of virtue, shall be abundantly 
recompensed ; and in whiich those, whose 
present existence has been stained by 
cruelty, fraud, and every species of in- 
justice, shall be punished to an extent 
commensurate with the measure of their 
culpability. 

That the doctrine in question has been 
universally embracéd im all ages of the 
world, even by nations ignorant of the re- 
velation contained in the Bible, is matter 
of historical fact. The Greeks and Romans 
inculcated the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, The same sen- 
timent was universally believed by our 
ancestors, during the prevalence of Druidi- 
cal superstitions and barbarous practices. 
‘Nor is there a single nation of antiquity, 
which.can be adduced as an exception to 





gutin may not have appeared 
emonstrable, and consequently their 

in it may not have been apa 
but that.the doctrine of the soul’s existence 
in another state of being, was an essential 
article in the varied modes of religious faith 
which were embraced by every ancient 


the most unquestionable of historical facts ; 

and that the same doctrine is universally 
embraced by the heathen nations of the 
present day, is admitted by all. And asa 
natural consequence, this universal belief, 
in all ages and among all nations, of the 
doctrine of a future state, constitutes very 
streng evidence of its truth. 

It will readily be admitted; that some 
systems, both of theology and philosophy, 
have acquired a great popularity im 
world, and have afterwards been suunes 
on a demonstration of the erroneous prin- 
ciples on which they were erected; but 
between the two cases in question there is 
a most decided difference. These theolo- 
gical or philosophical hypotheses having 
been previously formed, have in most, 
perhaps in all instances, owed their rapid 
adoption to the ‘power, the coercion, the 
splendid talents, or indefatigable exertions 
of those who have advocated their claims to 
the credit of mankind. But the belief of a 
future state does not owe its prevalency to 
the labours of genius, or learning of men. 
It is natural to the human mind, amid all 
the different shades of civilization and variety 
of climate. Whence then, it may be asked, 
is it that this universal belief in a doctrine 
of such immense im arises? It 
cannot be attributed to any other eause, 


so resplendently as irresistibly to impel every 
sutlensd- being, 0b Relieve Adatatlt te-Aiees 
responsible and immortal creature. And 
surely none who admit the existence of 
Deity, and his possession of every amiable 
perfection,’ can for a moment suppose that 
he would in a special, though unknown 
manner, reveal the doctrine of a future 
state to them, in consequence of which 
some are, in this world, rendered miserable 
by the anticipation of future retribution, 
and others filled with the hope of a blessed 
immortality, if the fears of the one class are 
wholly without foundation, and the hopes 
of the other are never to be realized 


Nor can we, on the principle of common 
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sense, admit the existence of the Supreme 
Being, and yet believe that he have 
so constructed nature, as to bear in her 

page the most convincing evidence 
of the doctrine of a future state, if that 
doctrine be all a delusion. There are many 
doctrines of the utmost importance for man 
to know, regarding which, unaided nature 
or reason can furnish him with no specific 
instruction ; but there is not a single doc- 
trine, the truth of which is elsewhere demon- 
strated, that is contrary to nature or reason; 
and therefore, the inference is obvious, that 
as the doctrine of a future state is clearly 
inculcated by the light of nature or the 
dictates of reason, it must of necessity be 
founded in truth. 


Elgin. 
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IncuMBENT on, or leaning against, the 
metalliferous limestone, we find, in general, 
stratum .super stratum, beds of stone and 
shale of a laminar structure, the plates of 
which are exceedingly minute; and they 
yield, on exposure to the atmosphere, co- 
piously, mouldering into fragments, each-in 
the form of the individual crystal which, 
aggregated, compose the mass. Hence, the 

ments of these beds, some of which 
are exceedingly bold, frequently assume the 
appearance and receive the name of shiver- 
ing mountains, or shivering strata. The 
aggregate of these beds of stone and shale 
forms a stratum many hundred feet im thick- 
ness; and in succession their debris con- 
stitutes the soil upon the earth’s surface 
several miles in breadth, in a direction from 
the limestone rocks. These beds of stone 
are hot all composed of similar materials ; 
some of them being argillaceous, while 
others are siliceous or calcareous; and the 
shales are equally varied, being aluminous 
or argillaceous, bituminous and carbona- 
ceous. While these beds of stone and 
shale give a rich variety to the soils of the 
district over which they prevail, and are 
fertilized by lime brought from the adjoin- 
ing strata, the weakness of texture in the 
stone, and its tendency to moulder into frag- 
ments, deduct materially from its value as 
a building material ; although a few seams 
or beds in these rocks, when selected care- 
fully from the mass, afford good and durable 
stone for general purposes. Limestone shale 
is the provincial name for this mass of mat- 
ter, the stone as well as the shale being 
included in the general name; and when 
‘the stone is distinguished from the shale, it 








is denominated shale-grit, or slaty-grit, both 
of which names arise out of its tender. lami- 
nar structure. 

To the limestone shale, in some districts, 
succeed strata of immense magnitude, firm 
texture, and very general use. These strata 
bear the names of siliceous sand-stone, mi- 
caceous sand-stone, and argillaceous sand- 
stone ; they all alternate with beds or strata 
of shale, somewhat similar to those above 
noted; and the latter, also, with strata of 
indurated clay, coal, &c. 

The siliceous sand-stone strata occur first, 
and these embrace two distinct varieties ; 
the first variety is formed of coarse grains, 
or crystals of quartz united by a cement, 
composed of iron and argillaceous matter, 
so firmly that its hardness is proverbial, viz. 
“ As hard as the nether millstone.” This 
variety is, in fact, the mill-stone grit, out of 
which millstones have been quarried for the 
common pu of the miller during 
every age of time. A finer description of mill- 
stones, formed of several pieces of burrhstone, 
the-basis of which is quartz, bound and 
held together by hoops and bars of iron, is 
in use also in the present day, chiefly for 
the p of grinding wheat into fine 
flour. e immense blocks of which the 
stratum of millstone grit is composed, 
without the aid of external hoops or bars of 
iron, afford the most ample millstones, 
whole and entire, omuail internally by 
iron, at once proverbially hard and in- 
durable. 

The second variety of siliceous sand+ 
stone is formed of finer grains or crystals 
of quartz, united by a cement similar 
to the first. This latter stratumi has its 
varieties. Several specimens of this rock 
are equally firm with the first, although 
much finer; but others have a more delicate 
texture ; and in some the quartz is detached, 
wherever the rock is ex to the action 
of the atmosphere, from the cement, which 
being of weaker texture, moulders away, 
leaving quartz crystals scattered around, 
from the size of a grain of mustard-seed to 
that of a hazel-nut, in such abundance, that 
in some situations they may be gathered by 
handfuls. Out of the firm beds of these 
rocks, are quarried some of the most com- 
modious and durable blocks of stone for 
architectural purposes which are any where 
to be found. The magnitude and solidity 
of these blocks, their texture, which is at 
once impenetrable to moisture, (a requisite 
invaluable to a mansion erected of stone 


where a lining of brick is not — 
pon or earner ee 

certainty in working, as to result con- 
templated by the workman, stamp a value 
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upon this material for building , 
which far outweighs the extra sions the 
firmness of its texture gives to the mason on 
forming an edifice of this stone. On apply- 
ing a glass of ordinary magnifying powers, 
the surfaces of this stone present to the eye 
arich variety of crystals, which appear, 
imbedded in the cement, as distinctly as 
a wreath of diamonds in their setting of 
old. 

: Ores of zinc, and also of lead, occur in 
these strata, some of which are worked to 
advantage. 

The micaceous sand-stone, which some- 
times alternates with, and at other times 
succeeds, the siliceous sand-stone, next calls 
for our attention. The basis of this sand- 
stone is silica, with mica in plates, and a 
ferruginous clay cement; and the crystals 
of which it is formed are as fine as the 
finest of the former class; its structure is 
laminar, owing to the prevalence of mica 
therein, and it divides Feely into plates of 
various dimensions. The thinner portions 
of these plates form heavy roofing slates, 
and these are sutiiciently firm and indurable 
to bear the force of the furious storms which 
rage amid the mountain districts in which 
they are produced; and requiring stronger 
roofing timber than clay slate, this, with 
their own additional weight, gives to the 
buildings which they cover, when the moun- 
tam tempests rock the whole fabric to its 
foundations, weight and consistency through- 
out its parts. The stronger portions of these 
plates yield paving-stones, the faces of 
which when quarried are sufficiently smooth 
for foot-paths, court-yards, cellar-floors, &c. 
&e.; and when smoothed by the mason’s 
chisel, are in use as superior flooring ; 
while the strongest plates are quarried of 
large dimensions, sufficient for the landings 
of staircases, &c. 

Argillaceous sand-stone next enters the 
series, and forms a rich and dignified fea- 
ture in the aggregate of this diverified, crys- 
talline matter. These strata alternate with 
shale, indurated clay, iron-ore, and coal. 
The argillaceous sand-stone is disposed into 
beds and blocks of various dimensions, and 
the ends of these blocks are rifted so as to 
leave open fissures, through which currents 
of water find passage in such abundance, 
that they resemble subterranean rivers. This 
stone is formed of fine grains or crystals, 
united by as fine a cement, composed of 
various proportions of iron and clay; and 
where the iron is more prevalent, a promi- 
nent redness is visible, either in vari 
streaks or otherwise, on fracturing the stone. 
Select quarries of this stone yield freely to 
the mason’s chisel, and take whatever form 





he determines ; hence it is frequently deno. 
minated freestone ; and for building 

poses it is exceeded only by few. 
cement in this stone bears a larger propor~ 
tion to the crystalline matter therein, than 
it does in siliceous or micaceous sand. 

which circumstance greatly adds to the free- 
dom wherewith it is wrought into a given” 
form. 

The shale strata, with which this stone 
and the indurated clay alternate, are, for 
the most aluminous or ; 
although beds of black carbonaceous and 
bituminous shale occur. These shales are 
altogether laminar, and, on exposure to the 
atmosphere, resolve into their primitive 
crystals; which are so minute, thin, and 
tender, that the least action upon them, 
either in the way of agriculture or otherwise, 
reduces them to a consistence, and, in pro- 
cess of time, into an unctuous soil. Alum 
is nearly, if not altogether, as abundant in 
some of these shales, as it is in the alumine 
in general use at the works established in 
this island for extracting the alum of com- 
merce ; and many escarpments exist, from 
which shale might be dug with ease in 
abundance; and as small-coal abounds 
above, beneath, and around these shales, 
and is there of little value, alum-works, I 
conceive, might be constructed and worked 
with superior advantages in the heart of a 
coal-fekd. It is always, however, difficult 
to transplant a manufactory ; and as some- 
what different processes would be required 
in this case, it is probable that some time 
will yet elapse before a successful attempt 
will establish an alum-work in the midst of 


depth, these strata are as solid as stone, 
they bear the name of stonebind ; 
and so firm is their texture, that, on sinking 
through them, the miners are obliged to 
employ the blast, or explosion of gun~ 

ars ir hardness and ity being 
In proportion as the 


stony disappears from 
found less tenacious, yielding to the work- 
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bourer’s spade is with ease. Some 
of these strata of clay, and those 
which form the floor of the coal strata, have, 
when worked into bricks, great power in 

isting heat, without becoming vitrified ; 
hence are denominated fire-clays ; and, 
wrought into bricks of various dimensions 
and forms, are used as linings to furnaces, 
&e. and in all other cases where great heat 
is required. 

Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches. The heavens are 
thine, the earth also is thine: the world, 
and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded 
them.” These are the words of the psalmist ; 
and he possessed sufficient information in the 
science of geology, to see that Jehovah had 
founded the earth in wisdom, and that it is 
rich in resources for the ages of man, yield- 
ing to his efforts not only the necessaries, 
but the hrxuriances of life. The more we 
ransack creation, the more we discover the 
truth of these his sublime positions. The 
poetic feeling which runs through these 
piously rapturous exclamations, adds to, 
instead of deducts from, their sublimity ; 
and who would not wish to the 
spirit which dictated them? While we plod 
on amidst dry narration, enumerating sub- 
stances.and qualities, and, comparing these, 
infer uses, or improvements of uses, to their 

r, man, to whom Jehovah has de- 
sovereignty over these his lower 
works, such a spirit, like a flame amid the 
gloom of midnight, would dispel the dark- 
ness which hovers around us ; and, like fire 
bursting from. the snow-clad mountains, 
on Ewes cater eames and 
anew invigorating, change our plodding toil 
ito a tour of delight. I by no means envy 
the of these who can minutely sur- 
vey the works of the Infinite, and, beholding 
the wisdom of the Creator therein displayed, 
note to their fellow-men, in words of wis- 
dom, as to the science, the riches of these 
works, while contemn the Creator, or 
neglect to hold him up, to the thousands 
who pore over their works, as an object of 
praise. In the works of Jehovah, I behold 
the Workman; and, from his works, infer 
him to be infinite and eternal. Infinite in 
awe in wisdom, and in beneficence ; for 
is works exhibit these attributes : and eter- 
nal; for the same power which created, is 
evidently needed, and as evidently exerted, 





closed to us ?—us, who see so much while 
looking through a glass darkly, and there- 
fore know only in part, when we should 
see face to face, and know as we are known? 
To Him, therefore, I yield praise ; it is his 
due ; and as it is all that man can pay, I 
call upon my fellows, saying, “‘ Praise ye 
Jehovah !” 
( To be continued.) 
—~— 


SLAVERY BOTH UNJUST AND UNMER- 
CIFUL. 
( Concluded from col. 351.) 


Or what advantage can a proclamation be, 
by our gracious sovereign, to the Negroes 
of our West India colonies? Can they 
read such proclamation? If they can, can 
they understand either the threatenings or 
the promises which it contains? If the 
lower orders of men, in our own highly- 
favoured island, are kept in awe more by 
the strong arm of magistracy, than by 


| aconvietion of benefits .fiowing from the 
' throne, what allegiance can be expected 


from the Negroes to a sovereign, from 


| whom they are not conscious of ever hay- 
| ing received one favour? Whatever may 


have been done, or whatever may be done, 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves 
by the British legislature, is of no avail ; 
and till its efficiency shall cross the Atlan- 
tic, and break through the strong phalanx 
of colonial oppression ; till the British legis- 
lature shall enforce its authority into these 
strong holds of cruelty, it may be truly said, 


_ “Nothing has yet been done.’ 


When I behold a bird in a cage, I con- 
elude at once that that was not the original 
place of its choice; but let the door of its 

cage be set open, and it is twenty to one 
that it will quit its confinement, and seek 
happiness in a more enlarged field of ac- 
tion. Liberty and slavery are irreconcile- 
able. To say that many of the slaves prefer 
slavery to liberty, is a mere assertion, and 
amounts to just as much as if.a man born 
blind were to say that he prefers blindness 


to sight. 

The driver exhorted the overburdened 
/ ass to greater speed, urging—“ That the 
enemy was in pursuit ;”— it Pe If we are 


taken,” said the ass, “shall I have a hea- 
vier burden to carry than that I now bear?” 
Tell the oppressed Africans that when they 
cease to complain, their condition shall be 
ameliorated. As complaint is the very 
result of oppression ; so it might be argued, 
when there is no complaint, there is no 

ression! Were the menagerist to com- 
pein oft of the savage disposition of lions, 
wolves, and tigers, it might be retorted, 
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Why, then, did you bring them from their 
native home? If decrepitude be the only 
rice of manumission, there is as much 
1umanity in it, as when an old worn-out 
horse is stripped of his shoes and harness, 
and turned adrift to die. 

In mercantile transactions there is ge- 
nerally a debtor and a creditor account. 
Now, between the owner and the slave how 
does this account stand? On a fair adjust- 
ment, on which side is the balance due? 
There is no just scale of exchange. As 
no contract exists, so no contract can be 
broken. Whenever the slave can, and is 
disposed to make his escape, he leaves no 
debt undischarged. The slave-holder may 
be indebted to the slave, but the slave can- 
not be indebted to the slave-holder. 

In the case of the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews, the Egyptians were the debtors, 
(“God himself being the judge,”) and the 
balance was paid by the Egyptians, in 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold. It 
would have been in vain for Pharaoh, or 
the Egyptians, to have pleaded the right of 
property. Israel stood indebted, in equity, 
to the Egyptians, (in the first instance,) for 
their humanity. But the obligation was 
abrogated, as soon as the Egyptians as- 
sumed the right of property in the persons 
of the Hebrews. The Hebrews had neither 
given nor sold themselves to the Egyptians. 
Neither can it be said, that the Africans 
have given or sold themselves to the West 
India planters. 

That the planters are in possession, is a 
well-authenticated fact : and that the Egyp- 
tians were in possession of the Hebrews, 
was not less true. If reciprocity was the 
basis of intercourse, in the first instance, 
between the Egyptians and the Hebrews, 
it degenerated in the Egyptians to down- 
right oppression and cruelty. From the 
period when the West India islands became 

sed by Europeans and Africans; and 

m the terms on which the connexion first 
commenced, I will presume to say, that as 
it never could commence upon the principle 
now contended for, compensation to the 

lanters for the loss of Negro slaves would 
a less just demand, than would com- 
nsation be from the planters to the slaves 
‘or past services. 
We will not inquire how the Europeans 


became possessed of the West India islands.: 


They are now in possession of them." We 
may, however, ask, how did the European 
become possessed of the African? What 
kind of original title can be produced to 
shew how the first slave became such? and 
how, by fair deduction, the children, grand- 
children, great, and great, great grand chil- 
101.—voL, rx. 
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dren of such slave, or slaves, became the 
property of such European, or Europeans, 
and continue such to this day? Can that 
nation be said to be civilized, which takes 
by stratagem, and keeps by force, any hu- 
man being? Is there an institute in British 
jurisprudence, to patronize a British subject 
in seizing and keeping possession, by force, 
any fellow-creature? Were it known to 
the British legislature that a British ship 
had been taken, and its crew made slaves, 
by any other nation, would not the British 
government demand the liberation of such 
crew from such government, at its peril? 

In Great Britain, the sovereign has his 
servants; the lord has his servants; the 
merchant, manufacturer, &c. all have their 
servants; but not slaves! If there be a 
fag-end in British legislation, it surely is in 
colonial justice! So finely tuned are all 
the instruments of British justice, that one 
single act of injustice would produce dis- 
cordance throughout the whole nation ; even 
the sovereign himself must not be out of 
tune ! 

So far is possession from constituting a 
right (in many instances) to specific pro- 
perty, that it renders the holder subject to 
the suspicion of not having come fairly by 
such property. Moreover, it has often 
happened, that for want of a legitimate 
title, a man has been pan of that 
of which he had long held possession. 

Murder, manslaughter, or homicide, may 
be justly laid to the charge of some person 
or persons, for the death of all those Afri- 
cans who have perished between the shores 
of Africa and the West India islands. Their 
premature death is chargeable upon those 
who were accessary to such death. Mer- 
chants, factors, captains, planters, and even 
government itself, are implicated in this 
long continued tragedy! Upon what scale 
of computation is European and African 
human life contrasted? If one British 
white subject, wilfully or accidentally slain, 
demands a legal investigation; how is it that 
thousands of intended slaves are suffered 
thus to perish without further inquiry?— 
Surely, had our late beloved sovereign, and 
our present sovereign, such a view of this 
subject as might and ought to have been 
laid before them by an enlightened mi- 
nistry, this long continued evil would have 
had a remedy applied, and the tears of 
weeping Africa would have been dried up.. 

England glories in the administration of 
justice. If but the meanest subject come 
to an untimely death, an inquest is insti- 
tuted, and a deodand made to God upon 
that, whether animate or inanimate, which 
was the accidental cause-of such death. So 
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tenacious is British law of human life, that 
were even a poor African to suffer (within 
our shores) an untimely death, an inquest 
would be indispensable. Why, then, should 
not the long and strong arm of British 
power be stretched out to defend and pro- 
tect the African human race from colonial 
oppression ? Are black human beings less the 
property of God in the West India islands, 
than they are in that of Great Britain ? 

The administration of justice is in the 
hands of European sovereigns. They have 
the power of putting an end to slavery: 
and the nation which refuses to unite in the 
suppression of this nefarious traffic, deserves 
the detestation of all the rest. Were the 
importation from Africa entirely to cease, 
of what advantage would that be to the 
slaves now held in slavery by Europeans? 
If the British government has prohibited its 
subjects from the traffic in African Negroes, 
is it not from a conviction of its injustice ? 
And if injustice to import, where is the 
justice of holding still in slavery so many 
hundreds of thousands of the African race, 
either imported, or the descendants of im- 

rted Negroes ? 

There is not any thing that can exhibit 
the demoralized state of the West India 
colonists, more than the bastardizing of their 
own offspring. What are the coloured peo- 
ple, of whom we have heard? They are the 
offspring of white men by black women. 
And to a state of slavery are a vast number 
of these unfortunate wretches abandoned— 
disowned often by their unnatural fathers, 
they are doomed to reproach and contempt. 
No brand can be set upon the skin of a 
true-born African so degrading as that of 
a mulatto. Whilst slavery endures, these 
can never hold a state of equality either 
with whites or blacks. Would to God that 
such wretched fathers might never more set 
their feet upon our British shores, but re- 
main within their own polluted atmosphere, 
till death do them part. It might have 
been expected, from the very great number 
of these mulattoes, that the white planters, 
&c. would have had some paternal regard 
for their offspring. But, alas! the con- 
taminating principle of the colonial atmos- 
phere precludes every feeling of this kind ; 
and brutality (not chastity) is the order of 
the day! Whilst this state of things con- 
tinues, awful must be the situation of the 
West Indies. That fabric is become tre- 
mendously portentous. Its foundation is 
laid in injustice, and the building is ce- 
mented with blood ; and unless great skill 
is exercised in removing this monument of 
national disgrace, it will fall, and great will 
be the fall thereof. 
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The loss of human life by premature 
death, in the traffic of African slaves, is 
incalculable... Millions of Negroes have 
fallen victims, ere they had rendered the 
least benefit to the captors or planters ; and 
thousands of Europeans have also suffered 
from the casualties attending this horrid 
employment. I will fearlessly assert, that 
if one substantial argument is produced ; if 
the advocates for slavery will give me one 
reason for its continuance which I cannot 
refute, I will for ever renounce the advo- 
cacy of its abolition, and acknowledge my- 
self a fanatic and an enthusiast reclaimed. 

Every planter is a jailer, every plantation 
a jail, and every Negro a prisoner. Eight 
hundred thousand prisoners are held in 
awful durance by fifty thousand jailers, in 
spite of the remonstrance of millions of 
British subjects. If crime is the cause 
of their imprisonment, why are they not 
brought to trial? If not guilty of crime, 
why are they held in prison? If France, 
Spain, or Portugal mistook these Africans 
for beasts, or a middle link between them- 
selves and monkeys, ought not England to 
have corrected this error, and to have re- 
stored them to the society of men? That 
I have lived to the seventy-first year of my 
age, and have thought so little, and have 
done so little, to ameliorate the condition 
of these slaves, I am truly ashamed. My 
blood runs now with the vigour of youth in 
their behalf. I could venture to the foot of 
the throne, to supplicate, not so much for 
mercy as justice, in advocacy of this most 
injured and most insulted part of the human 
family. That crown must be fearfully tar- 
nished, whose sovereign lends not his aid 
to effect the emancipation of the imprisoned 
African! The voice of humanity and of 
justice exclaims, “ Let the day be darkened 
that gave birth to the man who is so un- 
just as to advocate the cause of continued 
slavery.” 

The African is at the mercy of the 
European. The British and other European 
governments may (if they are so disposed) 
make such laws as to bind in heavier chains 
this most wretched part of the human fa- 
mily. They may torture or put them to 
death as they please. The slave has no 
court to which he can appeal, but that of 
heaven. Justice is of heavenly origin. Its 
emanation was not from man, but from 
God. Justice should be amongst men 
what the sun-dial is to the adjustment of 
time. As well may men presume to regu- 
late and correct the sun, as to model justice 
to human authority, Were the question of 
right to be brought before a British judge 
and a British jury, what evidence would be 
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produced to prove that a black African is 
the property of a white European? From 
what source can the white man derive his 
title to such property ? 

What have the people of the United 
States of America whereof to boast? They 
rebelled against a legitimate government ; 
cast off their allegiance to the parent em- 
pire; and, being successful, gloried in their 
liberty. But how selfish, to withhold from 
the African the right of liberty which for 
themselves they had obtained ! The African 
had a more legitimate right to liberty than 
themselves. If difference of colour pleads 
any prescription, it is in favour of the 
African. If difference of colour is to mark 
a line of demarcation, the Negro had the 
best claim. The European was the subject 
of Great Britain; the African was not. 
The white people were professed subjects 
of the British empire; the black people 
were not. The glory of American liberty 
will remain tarnished, so long as the African 
race are held in bondage by the Americans. 
Give to the African the right of citizenship, 
and then you have only granted to him that 
which you have no just right to withhold. 

If prescription constitute right, what 
shall we say to the long catalogue of 
house-breaking, shop-lifting, highway-rob- 
bery, sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, picking 
of pockets, &c.? They have all been in 
practice from time immemorial. What 
should we say to an eloquent and learned 


thief, who would plead that his father,” 


grandfather, and great-grandfather, all ob- 
tained a livelihood by the same practice? 
and that (but for the laws of men) he could 
see no harm in his helping himself to what 
his real wants require /—West India plan- 
ters wanted the labour of Africans : captains 
of merchant-ships found out the way of 
kidnapping these Africans, and of exhibit- 
ing them for sale to the West India planters : 
a value was set upon these individually, or 
by the gross: the planter agrees with the 
captain, pays for, and takes possession of 
such property. 

Now, in the first place, did the captain, 
who kidnapped these Africans, become 
honestly possessed of them? Could he give 
the planter a just title to such human beings 
as real bona fide property, transferable to 
any other planter at his own discretion? 
And are the descendants of such Africans 
the continued property of such planter or 
planters? Upon this principle, would a 
man not be justly entitled to every species 
of stolen goods, provided he had bought 
and paid the price which the seller put 
upon such property? Every man is born 
alike free; and except the obligation which 





a man’s birth-place subjects him to, civilly 
or politically, (unless guilty of crime,) has 
an indefeasible right to such ltberty in jus- 
tice ; and justice is one of the most promi- 
nent features in the system of civilization. 

Should the advocates for continued sla- 
very suffer a defeat, they will havé displayed 
the most consummate generalship. They 
have marched and countermarched with the 
most profound skill. Every kind of forti- 
fication that either art or nature could 
suggest, has been resorted to, and, like a 
“ distinguished general,” they will only 
have surrendered in the “last ditch!” It 
would torture investigation to develop all 
the subterfuges to which they have had 
recourse. They have threatened, they have 
supplicated, they have remonstrated, they 
have prevaricated. Such is, and such has 
been, their attachment to the system of 
slavery. 

Have not the British government hesi- 
tated to carry their own measures into 
effect? They have ventured to prohibit the 
importation of African Negroes: but the 
great mass of imported and colonial-born 
Negroes are, to this day, held as personal 
property by West India planters. If it 
were an act of mercy, or justice, in the 
British government to prevent, in future, 
the importation of Africans into the West 
India islands, in the plenitude of their 
power, have they neither mercy nor justice 
to exercise in behalf of the thousands of 
Negroes now in slavery; and, it may be, 
the millions yet unborn? If an act of 
robbery was ever committed, it was an act 
of robbery for one man, or a number of 
men, to take by force another man, or any 
Tnumber of men, and hold such captive, or 
captives, in bondage. In Exodus xxi, 16. 
we read, “ He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death;” and who 
can suppose that the Gospel sanctions 
what the Law so pointedly condemns ? 

If my interrogatories are impertinent ; if 
my assertions are untrue; if my reasoning 
is false; if my judgment, or my passions, 
are governed by erroneous principles, con- 
vict me at the public bar. If I plead not 
the cause of justice, mercy, or truth; or if 
I plead them not according to truth, let 
me receive the reprehension due to my 
presumption; and let the advocates for 
continued slavery bind more securely the 
shackles of the enslaved African. Let 
either youth or age, learned or unlearned, 
colonist or European, disprove my allega- 
tions, and I will yield to him the palm of 
victory—vanquished, I will quit the field. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 
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ON THE UNION OF CHURCH “AND STATE. 
(Concluded from col. 360.) 

As the apostle of Christ, James would, no 
doubt, avoid interference in temporal mat- 
ters as much as possible ; but the case, I 
think, ‘clearly involved the principle of a 
union of church and state. On the other 
hand, with regard to civil governments, let 
it be observed, that no earthly power has a 
right to execute any judgments, but as the 
cause of religion and morality render it a 
duty. It is true, that governors may have 
no regard to the authority of God, and to 
his righteous law; they may be agents of 
him who is styled the god of this world ; 
and their object may be to render themselves 
gods, and to cause all things to serve them ; 
but in proportién as they rightfully exercise 
their powers, they do so in the cause of 
truth and righteousness, as the vicegerents 
of the King of kings, by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice, which I think is 
sufficient to shew that civil and ecclesiastical 
government are essentially the same. 

Now, let it be supposed that some of 
those Christians who zealously renounce, on 
behalf of the church, all claim upon the 
state for any thing beyond equitable pro- 
tection, and deny to it the right of confer- 
ring any thing further upon it, to attain to 
the government of a nation,* and to have 
the direction of its power and resources, 
would they, could they rigidly act up to 
these maxims, and hold the balance even 
between Christianity and a religion whose 
origin was from the prince of darkness, 
Islamism for instance ?— Magistratus in- 
dicat virum.—No, if they were Christians 
indeed, their real latent principles would 
impel them to a very different course of 
conduct. It could not be that Christian 
statesmen should, as such, be neutral in the 
cause of the conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness; they would recollect 
who has said, “ He that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth abroad.” If such persons 
had the complete control over the resources 
of a nation, partly composed of an ignorant 
nominal Christian population, and partly 
of Mahometans, they could not expend the 
national money in circulating the Koran ; 
but would they say that therefore they 
could expend nothing in promoting the 
circulation of the holy scriptures, or for 
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providing other means of Christian instruc- 
tion for the people of such a nation? Are 
not Christian governors * God’s ministers” 
for the purpose of raising tribute to be 
applied in every way which they know the 
welfare of the nation requires? Rom. xiii. 6. 
Nations, especially those professing Chris- 
tianity, have national duties with regard to 
the cause of righteousness, and consequently 
with regard to Christianity, to perform. 
The cause admits of no neutrality; and 
upon the rulers it devolves to do what in 
them lies to procure their performance, or 
the responsibility remains with them. 

I need not pursue the matter further, so 
as to approach entangled ground: my 
object is answered, if it has become ap- 
parent, that a civil state, righteously go- 
verned, tends towards a church state, and 
that a church tends to become a civil state. 
There is, I apprehend, a manifest natural. 
tendency on both sides to approximate, the 
proper issue of which is a union. This 
tendency clearly shews, that there is no 
essential distinction between civil and ec- 
clesiastical rule, and that the idea of a 
church becoming a state, or a state becom- 
ing a church, is not at all inconsistent with 
evangelical principles. 

I will venture to add further, that the 
congregational system appears to me dis- 
accordant with the principles of nature. 
It is too contracted to afford scope for the 
varieties and capacities of the human mind : 
some men are evidently designed by the 
all-wise Creator for stations of influence and 
authority far beyond the limits of this 
system, This consideration alone, in the 
absence of all explicit order in divine reve- 
lation, is quite sufficient to justify the rejec- 
tion of the exclusive claims of the congre- 
gationalists as to the possession of a divine 
form and order of ecclesiastical regime. 

The frightful consequences of the union 
of the church with the world, by which 
Christendom became the chief theatre for 
the operations of the prince of darkness, in 
which were produced hypocrisy, antino- 
mianism,+ and infidelity, in their most 
hideous forms: by which ecclesiastical 
domination became the most cruel and 
destructive tyranny, and by which avarice 
“ with feigned words made merchandise” of 
the gospel of God, and of the souls and 





* We are sometimes very confidently referred to 
the case of the United States of North America, as an 
instance of the proper separation of church and state. 
Not to enter into a comparison of the present state and 
P ects of England and that country, with regard 
to religion, to me it is evident that the case is totally 
irrelevant, the balancings of religious parties, con- 
curring with other circumstances, left their statesmen 
and | no choice but that of ostensible neu- 
trality. But the principle is in fact only undergoing 
an it, and ne erisis has yet oecurred to put 





it properly to the test. I apprehend it would require 
the lapse of more than another half century, before 
that state could with propriety be referred to for 
illustration of the question; before which time (so 
rapid is the present progress of things) we may enter- 
tain the hope that it will be otherwise settled. 

+ Popery I consider to be a perfect system of anti- 
nomianism, by which the law of God is virtually set 
aside, and the religion of Christ by various expedients 
made compatible with the free gratification of the evil 
luets and passions of men. 
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consciences of men, have scared men off 
from the calm consideration of the question 
respecting the union of ‘church and state. 
This union has: been judged of only by its 
abuses, and considered to be identically the 
same as a union of the church and the 
world. Thus, I conceive, originated the 
scheme of the Independents; which was 
consummated by their following the ex- 
ample of other parties, in pretending to the 
jus divinum. 

Whatever errors the early Christians may 
have been guilty of, with regard to the 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
empire, and among the nations of Europe ; 
and certainly they ought not to have com- 
promised their spiritual principles, nor to 
have prostituted the divine ordinances: yet 
the all-wisé God permitted this course of 
things, by which the nations became pro. 
fessedly Christian, and so brought them- 
selves under Christian obligations. The 
thing has been done, and cannot be undone. 
We have very little concern with the ques- 
tion, What was the duty of the primitive 
Christians? The question for our consi- 
deration is, What is the duty of Christians 
under present circumstances? This nation 
cannot now be politically separated into the 
two parties of the church and the world ; 
and can any one wish that it should 7— 
Whatever may be the evils resulting from 
the present imperfect and anomalous state 
of things, the disruption of the union of 
church and state does not appear to be the 
proper remedy. Even in France, where 
real Christianity had so little influence, the 
utmost efforts of a satanical government failed 
in attempting to force men to renounce the 
name and form of Christianity. And let it 
be asked, What is there in the present 
state of things in this country, in whatever 
manner or degree it may be considered, 
deficient as a Christian state, which should 
forbid the hope that by God’s blessing 
upon the established religion’ and the efforts 
of other Christian bodies, this kingdom may 
be so reformed with respect to Christianity,, 
as that it may become one of the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, even a purely 
Christian national church? The minds of 
Christians of the Independent persuasion 
are so assured that their system exclusively 
possesses divine authority, that all this kind 
of speculation appears to proceed only from 
the dark remains of anti-christian super- 
stition. Yet I will venture further to re- 


mark, that I think their system is not fairly 
to be drawn from the New Testament. 

The apostles do not appear to have been 
inspired to dictate on this subject. And I 
think it is manifest from the epistles to 





Timothy and Titus, that a state of things 
not at all in agreement with this system had 
originated under the sanction of the apostles. 
From these it clearly appears, that in the 
mind of the holy apostle, the churches, at 
the time his ministry was about to close, 
required a superintendence at variance with 
the English congregational theory. To 
aver that on the decease of the evangelists 
all such superintendence would properly 
cease, is but gratuitous assertion. But if 
the congregationalists are persuaded that 
they have the truth on their side, assuredly 
the truth will ultimately prevail, and the 
government must regulate things accord- 
ingly. They need not, therefore, yield to 
an eager anxiety to open the eyes of their 
fellow-christians; the land is all before 
them; let them calmly argue the matter on 
proper occasions till the light arrive; and 
then if they find themselves wrong, every 
servant of Christ among them will cheerfully 
submit to another order of things: and this 
is the submissive disposition which we 
should all cultivate. 

I will add here, that I think it well 
worthy of observation, that the Church of 
England exercises no functions essentially 
different from those exercised by missionary 
societies. The London Society, for instance, 
which is supported by almost all the con- 
gregational churches in the kingdom: this 
society, with laymen as well as ministers at 
its head, chooses and appoints ministers, 
gives directions for their ordination, orders 
the celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper at its annual meetings, (and 
who could blame them if they were to ap- 
point its monthly celebration ‘) and appoints 
visitors of their foreign missions, whom 
they necessarily and properly invest with 
certain powers and authorities in eccle- 
siastical matters. Now, would this great 
Christian institution be the less valid, if it 
were called, or miscalled, a church? Let 
it be that it is not a church, then it follows, 
inasmuch as it is the founder and protector 
of churches, that it is more than a church. 
So likewise, after all the misrepresentations 
of friends and enemies, is the religious 
establishment of this country. 

J. M. W. 


Erratum.—In col. 360. for many myriads, read many 
thousands. Acts xxi. 20. 


STRICTURES ON J. G.’s EXCLUSION OF THE 
HEATHEN FROM SALVATION. 
(Continued from col. 368.) 

Mr..Epiror. 
Srr,—Observing that you have inserted in 
your number for April, the remainder of 
J. G.’s scheme for closing the gates of 
heaven, against the claims for admission 
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there of every member of the human family, 
whose misfortune it has been not to have 
heard of the name of their Almighty Sa- 
viour; I beg to advert to the concluding 
paragraph in the former part of my stric- 
tures thereon, contained in the same Ma- 
gazine; in which I claimed from you the 
privilege of a further discussion of the sub- 
ject, in reply to the concluding part of 
J. G.’s observations.* 

My argument, sir, in favour of the salva- 
tion of the heathen, is founded on three 
fundamental principles, all of which are 
clearly laid down in the oracles of divine 
inspiration, viz. 1st, That “ God is no 
respecter of persons ;” and consequently, 
in every age and country, “ he that feareth 
God, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of him,” Acts x. 35. 2ndly, That 
“ Jesus Christ hath by the grace of God 
tasted death for every man ;” Heb. ii. 9. 
and consequently, that “ every man” is 
entitled to the benefits flowing from his 
death. 3dly, That it is “not by works of 
righteousness that they have done,” that 
even Christians are admitted to the favour 
of Heaven, and eternally saved ; but it is 
“according to his mercy,” that God saves 
even believers in Christ, “by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” Titus iii. 5. Now, the psalmist 
tells us that the “‘ tender mercies of God are 
over all his works ;” and that, consequently, 
“he is loving to every man, and good to 
all.” And as the regenerating power of 
the Holy Spirit is as universally free in its 
operation as the air we breathe ; and as the 
benign, gracious, and moral influence of 
the Sun of righteousness is as universally 
free in its extension over the spiritual world, 
as that of the natural sun is over the ma- 
terial world, so we can no more limit the 
regenerating grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to a particular class of people, than we can 


limit the extension of the atmosphere, or 
the light and heat of the sun-beams, to 
particular countries. I grant, indeed, that 
the air is not so congenial to vegetation, 
nor are the rays of the sun so comfortably 
felt, in Lapland as in more southern cli- 
mates, nor can a blind man in any country 
see those rays of the splendid luminary ; 
yet still, I can no more presume to say, 
that the dispensations of grace have ex- 
cluded a vast majority of mankind from 
the blessings of salvation, than I can ven- 
ture to assert, that the dispensations of 
Providence have secluded whole nations 
from breathing the atmospheric air, and 
from beholding the light of the sun! God 
is every where, morally as well as vitally, 
present ; and in him all men “ live, move, 
and have their being.” And as all men 
shall ultimately be judged by an act of the 
most impartial justice, so the foundation of 
that judgment must be laid in the propor- 
tion of grace ‘that each man could and 
might have enjoyed under his peculiar 
dispensation. For, “to whom much is 
given, of them much will be required ;” 
and vice versa. 

These principles, sir, if I mistake not, 
open a door of salvation to the heathen 
world, which J. G. in vain endeavours to 
shut; for had they no means of knowing 
and serving God, it would be impossible 
for God, upon the principles of common 
equity, to bring them into judgment for not 
knowing and obeying him. But, sir, this 
matter is of too high, and of too important 
a nature, to be decided by human argu- 
ments; “to the law and to the testimony,” 
—what say the oracles of God to the 
question? Let us attend still more parti- 
cularly to their unequivocal and decisive 
language. Thus says the inspired penman ; 
“ For the invisible things of him are clearly 
seen from the creation of the world,t+ even 





* The following proposition of J. G. was noticed in 
the former part of my strictures, but perhaps not so 
fully replied to as may be thought necessary, viz. 
“* To suppose that a sinner can be saved in a state of 
heathenism, is the same as to suppose that he can be 
saved without the aids of the Holy Spirit ; or that the 
Holy — works savingly in the hearts of sinners in 
some other way than through the means of the truth 
as it is in Jesus : either of which suppositions appears 
to be quite ny ames to every precept of the ible, 
and to be quite derogatory to the character of God, 
the character of Christ, and the character of the Holy 
Spirit.” A substantial answer to the exclusive prin- 
ciple on which this statement rests, will, I trust, be 
found in the observations now laid before the public ; 

et, I beg also particularly to observe in reference to 
it, Ist, @ operations of the Holy Spirit, though 
certainly most powerful when acting in unison with 
the faith of the gospel, never were limited to an asso- 
ciation with that faith; witness, for instance, the 
cases of the Ethiopian Eunuch, and of Cornelius, 
who, though originally heathens, and secondarily 
perhaps Jewish proselytes of the gate, unquestionably 
“ worship in spirit and in truth,” before they 
had either heard or felt any thing of the faith of the 
goevel, or, as J. G. ays it, “the truth as it is in 

esus.” Nor can J. G. deny that they thus worshi 
ped the true God, wader the influence of his Holy 








Spirit ; nor will he, I think,” venture to assert, that 
had either, or both of these upright men, died while 
under that previous influence, they would have eter- 
nally perished. 2dly, Hence it follows, that the 
influences of the Holy Spirit have been imparted to 
iaen, “ in some other way than through means of the 
truth as it is in Jesus ;” i.e. of the explicit knowledge 
and confession of that truth, in the subjects of these 
influences. And, 3dly, As the Holy Spirit cannot 
contradict himself, so his operations upon the miuds 
of both Jews and heathens cannot be ‘‘ repugnant to 
every precept of the Bible,” which have been dictated 
by that Spirit; and much less is it true, that those 


ph. i. 11. 

+ Here I have taken the liberty of transposing the 
arrangement of the Apostle’s words, from the order 
in which they are placed in the common translation, 
into one which, | believe, will be found much more 
congenial to the original Greek, and more clearly 
expressive of the evident meaning of St. Paul, and 
the drift of his argument. 
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his eternal power and Godhead, which are 
understood by the things that are made ; 
so that they (i.e. wicked and idolatrous 
heathens) are without excuse. Because 
that when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful-: 
but changed the glory o° the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corrup- 
tible man,” &c. &c. Rom. i. 20—22. 
Hence, it is plain, that the divine light 
and moral influence imparted to man in a 
state of nature, and without the aid of any 
special revelation from heaven, were quite 
sufficient to have conducted mankind into 
a saving knowledge of the true God, and of 
their duty to him, and to each other also, 
had that light been duly cultivated, and 
that influence faithfully obeyed. 

Nay, the apostle goes farther, for, speak- 
ing of the Gentile nations, who never en- 
joyed the benefit of a revealed moral law, 
and speaking of them also, even under the 
direful influence of the corrupt principles 
they had imbibed, and of the vicious.prac- 
tices in which they had long indulged, the 
Holy Spirit by St. Paul declares, that God 
did not leave himself without an internal 
witness of the purity of his own nature, and 
the moral obligations which that purity, 
combined with his divine authority, laid upon 
the heathen world—a witness existing in 
their own bosoms, enlightening their con- 
sciences, and which, while it convinced 
them of sin, shewed them “the more ex- 
cellent way,” whereby they might please 
God, escape his eternal vengeance, and 
secure his favour on earth, and consecu- 
tively his salvation in heaven. All this is 
combined in the following extracts from the 
divine oracles :—“‘ For there is no respect 
of persons with God.—For as many as have 
sinned without law, shall also perish without 
law.—For not the hearers of the law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law 
shall be justified,” Rom. ii. 11, 12, 13.— 
If it be asked, ‘ But how shall the heathen 
know, and be enabled to perform, the 
righteousness of the law as the medium of 
their salvation” St. Paul tells you in 
direct terms, “ For when the Gentiles, who 
have not the (written) law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these not 
having the law, are a law unto themselves : 
WHICH SHEW THE WORK OF THE LAW 
WRITTEN IN THEIR HEARTS;” and this, 
not merely to condemn, but to justify them 
also, according to the light which shone 
upon their obscure dispensation; for the 
apostle adds, “their conscience also bear- 
ing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while accusing, or else excusing one 
another,” ver. 14, 15. 





Now, sir, the point is settled, and by 
divine authority also. For that God, who 
is the God of both Jew and Gentile, tells 
us, that he hath planted a law in the bosom 
of the latter, which, if obeyed, will conduct 
its subjects to “ glory, honour, and immor- 
tality ;” but which, if disobeyed, will justly 
consign them to eternal perdition: and 
hence, neither the justice nor the mercy of 
God can be impeached in withholding the 
knowledge of a Redeemer for ages from 
the Gentile world ; although “ the riches of 
his grace” are abundantly magnified, and 
his triumphant mercy supremely exalted, 
by the ultimate —— and glorious mani- 
festation of that Redeemer, in all his sacred 
dignity and almighty power. 

Before these important facts, sir, the 
futile arguments of your correspondent 
J. G. fly like chaff before the wind: 
nevertheless it may be necessary, not only 
thus to accomplish their general refutation, 
but also to apply those principles which 
the Holy Spirit hath opposed to J. G.’s 
doctrines, in a more detailed way, to his 
fallacious statements. You will therefore, 
sir, I trust, bear with, and indulge me with 
space in your columns, while I attempt 
this, in as brief a manner as the depth and 
— of the subject will admit of. 

e very first principle laid down by 
J.G. in that part of his essay now under 
review, (Mag. for April, col. 321,) contains 
a direct imputation upon the divine equity’ 
of the Judge of mankind; for it in effect 
asserts, that a law is given to the heathen 
world, by the divine Legislator, which, 
under pretence of conducting them to 
heaven, is designed only to justify, while 
it secures their eternal condemnation.— 
Now, sir, a proposition which thus im- 

ugns the divine equity, cannot be true. 

e ground of J. G.’s error on this point is, 
that he founds an argument of necessity 
upon a fact which is the result of choice. 
Upon St. Paul’s statement already quoted, 
it is clear, that if the heathen world had 
followed “ the light of nature,” that light 
would have conducted them to salvation. 
But the apostle tells us, “ They did not like 
to retain in their knowledge,” (Rom. 
ii. 28.) which it is plain they might have 
done, if they had pleased: and that know- 
ledge, Christ himself tells us, is the source 
of eternal life.t (John xvii. 3.) Adam and 





t Iam perfectly aware that our Lord here unites 
the knowledge of himself, with that of his heavenly 
Father, as the source of eternal life to believers in 
him. But this is the result of the voluntary renun- 
ciation of God, and of the voluntary violation of his 
law, by both .lew and Gentile. Had these not taken 
place, man could not have required the inte ‘ition 
of a Mediator to reinstate him in the knowledge and 
favour of God. This fact, in its utmost latitude of 
application, I admit as readily as J.G. himself, but 
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Eve, in their primeval state of innocence 
and purity, possessed a title to eternal life, 
by direct communion with God, under the 
influence of the law of nature: and if their 
posterity had all retained their personal 
innocence in reference to the same law, 
God would never have condemned any of 
them to eternal death for the transgression 
of their first parents. Every impenitent 
sinner perishes by and for his own volun- 
tary transgression alone. 

But J. G. goes on to say, (col. 321,) 
“ Had it been possible that men could be 
saved by the light of nature, it would have 
quite superseded the necessity of a written 
revelation, and of the expiatory atonement 
of Christ; and we, consequently, should 
never have heard of the one or the other.” 
This argument is erroneously stated; J. G. 
should have said, ‘Had all mankind lived 
up to the dictates of the law of nature, 
then both a written revelation and an ex- 
piatory atonement would have been alike 
unnecessary.” And this fact would have 
admitted of no controversy; but in thus 
asserting the impossibility of salvation by 
the light and law of nature, he directly 
contradicts the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
by St. Paul; and while in addition to this, 
he withholds from them the benefits of 
redemption, he not only seals their damna- 
tion, but makes the God of nature and of 
providence its author, and the God of grace 
its abettor! He takes it for granted, that 
because all mankind have corrupted their 
way before God, therefore it was impossible 
ihey could have acted otherwise. 

Now, if this impossibility do really exist, 
it must have its source in one of the follow- 
ing causes, viz. either, ist, the law was 
originally unsuitable to the nature for which 
it was framed, and to which it was given ; 
or, 2dly, that nature was subsequently 
alienated from the law, and disqualified for 
its observance. The first of these will not 
be alleged by J. G., and the second can 
only be true so far as men wilfully pervert 
the powers of their own minds ; thus giving 
themselves a moral, when nature never gave 
them a necessary disqualification for obe- 
dience to her own law. For God is the 
God of nature, and the Father of all human 
Spirits, who even in a heathenish state are 
styled “ his offspring,” Acts xvii. 28. 

Whatever portion, therefore, God may 





not the argument founded upon it. I also readily 
admit that no heathen who has violated the injunc- 
tions of the law of nature, can be reinstated in the 
divine favour, through any other medium than the 
mercy of God extended to him by virtue of the great 
atonement for sin; but this does not prove that such 
mercy can only flow through the ezplicit knowledge of 
its fountain, in the recipient of that mercy. This is 
the point | oppose. 





impart of his own moral image to his 
offspring, we may rest assured that he in- 
fuses no opposition to his own law into 


‘their minds; and hence I conclude, that 


there is no impossibility in the human mind 
becoming subject and obedient to the law 
of nature, written thereon by the finger of 
God; nor is there any inconsistency in 
believing, that the necessary result of that 
obedience would be a full recovery of the 
divine image; a freedom from sin, pro- 
ductive of fruit unto holiness, and, in the 
end, everlasting life. For “ the law of God 
is perfect, converting the soul ;” and it is 
the Holy Spirit who writes this law. on the 
human heart, both of the believer in Christ, 
where his name is known, and of the up- 
right heathen, where the sound of the gospel 
has not yet been heard : and God is equally 
the Father of both; although the faithful 
Christian stands highest in the divine favour, 
as he shines brightest in the image of God. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
——— 


REPLY TO STRICTURES ON MALA PROUI- 
BITA, OR LEGAL ENACTMENTS MAKING 
MORAL RIGHT AND WRONG.—(COL. 258.) 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—In troubling you with my senti- 
ments upon the question whether mala 
prohibita ave binding upon conscience, 
I certainly did not intend to enter into 
any discussion in support of them. As 
however, I know that what is unanswered 
is oftentimes deemed unanswerable, and 
as having started the question, I may be 
considered in some measure bound in cour. 
tesy to answer the objections which your 
correspondent, Non - Jurisconsultus, has 
urged against my views, I shall beg leave 
to trouble you with a few observations in 
reply to his strictures. 

He has the candour to acknowledge, 
that if my assertion be correct with respect 
to an agreement existing among the mem- 
bers of a state, and the terms of which I 
stated to be, “that in return for the pro- 
tection afforded by the state, there should 
be an obedience to its laws on the part of 
those who are thereby protected,” the 
inference which I drew with respect to the 
binding nature of its enactments upon the 
conscience necessarily ensues. The cor- 
rectness of this assertion, however, he very 
flatly denies; and as it is a point of some 
importance in the consideration of the 
question, I hope I shall be excused if I 
examine it more fully than I otherwise 
should do. The basis indeed upon which 
your correspondent rests his confident 
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denial, is, I conceive as infirm and weak, 
as it well can be; for it is built upon the 
supposition that to support my views of 
the question, it is necessary that the state 
upon every breach of its laws should put 
the offender out of its protection. But 
surely this conclusion does not at all follow 
from my proposition. This would be at 
once to infer that all offences are of equal 
magnitude, and ought to be visited with 
the same punishment; whereas reason, as 
well as even the dictates of common sense, 
teach us, that omnia peccata non paria 
sunt. We have every cause for believing 
that the judgment of the moral governor 
of the universe will be proportioned to the 
nature and degree of the offence com. 
mitted, and it would exhibit neither wis- 
dom nor equity in human legislation, if it 
were to depart from this rule in the admi- 
nistration of its justice. 

The reason why the state does not put 
every offender of its laws out of the pale of 
its protection is, because that in so doing 
it would manifest no proportion between 
the penalty and the crime. It is for this 
cause that a criminal is shielded by the 
law, for though he may in a particular 
instance have violated its commands, he 
still asserts his claims to its protection, 
upon the principle that he has not violated 
it so essentially, as that it can refuse its 
protection, without the exercise of manifest 
injustice. But supposing that an indi- 
vidual were to assert his independence of 
the state, that he were to live as an isolated 
character unconnected with society, and 
that he were entirely to forego its privi- 
leges as well as its duties, there cannot be 
a doubt, I think, that such a person would 
not be under the protection of the law. 
It is upon the answer given to this suppo- 
sition alone, that the correctness of my 
assertion must depend, and _notwith- 
standing the ingenuity displayed by Non- 
Jurisconsultus in evading the real point 
in dispute, I do certainly expect that your 
readers will not be so very easily led astray 
from it. 

I am not fond indeed of enforcing my 
statements by a reference to authority, or 
it would be no difficult matter for me to 
shew, in opposition to the dicta of my 
opponent, that it has been the opinion of 
almost all political writers, from Aristotle 
downwards, that the cause of the original 
formation of society was mutual pro- 
tection. It is in fact, I conceive, clear that 
this protection could not be afforded, 
unless each member of the state were 
bound to pay obedience to the laws which 
were enacted by it. If every individual 

101.—VvoL, Ix. 





might contravene its authority, and refuse 
submission to its enactments, all that 
anarchy, tumult, and confusion, to prevent 
which, society was framed, must necessarily 
ensue. 

Your correspondent will not, I think, 
deny, that it is the duty of a state to afford 
protection to every individual member of 
it, and that unless it do so, the ends for 
which it was constituted are quite value- 
less. But how can it perform this duty 
unless each of its component parts furnish 
it with the means of doing so? If every 
person have the power of breaking the law 
with impunity, if he have the chance of 
violating its commands without receiving 
any punishment for his guilt, it must be 
obvious that the power of any state to 
give protection must be very considerably 
abridged. It is worth while, in this dis- 
cussion, to attend to the advantages and 
disadvantages which political society oc- 
casions. 

The most obvious advantage which 
now presents itself to my mind is, a 
greater portion of security than we could 
enjoy ina state of nature. In that state 
most of those rights which are conferred 
by society can be but imperfectly under- 
stood. No individual so circumstanced 
can have any right more than another, to 
claim dominion over a particular portion 
of property, for there being no rules by 
which to define the nature of that claim, 
and the principles upon which it is formed, 
property must necessarily be subject to the 
grasp of that character, who is capable of 
employing the most force and violence, 
It is on this account, I confess, that I enter- 
tain some doubt, whether, in a state of 
nature, any person can have a right even 
to the soii which he may have cultivated 
for his own benefit. True it is, that every 
one ought to have the fruits of his own 
personal labour, but yet as the soil upon 
which that labour is expended, belongs to 
the general community of mankind, and 
to each one of them as much as to another, 
no man can have more right than his fel- 
low to appropriate it for his own benefit. 
But in society these rights are defined, and 
the enjoyment of them is secured. We give 
up, as is universally allowed by political 
writers, certain privileges existing in a state 
of nature, in return for the security which 
the state affords us, in the enjoyment of - 
those artificial rights which we acquire in 
society. But as this security can alone 
emanate from the due administration of 
law, it seems natural to suppose that a 
submission to its commands must be 


necessary to enable it to afford its proe 
9 
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tection. The state defines and fixes cer- 
tain individual rights, it gives security in 
the possession and enjoyment of those 
rights, but as it is its duty to legislate 
for the whole community, the stipulation 
which is entered into must be, that obe- 
dience should be paid to those laws which 
are enacted for the benefit of the whole 
body of society, in return for the benefits 
it confers, and which otherwise an indivi- 
dual would not enjoy. To suppose that 
all the advantage is on one side, that 
there is no guid pro quo, is perfectly 
contrary to all our ideas of the principles of 
justice. 

It may be owing to the little perspicuity 
of intellect with which I am blessed, but 
Ido certainly own that Iam unable per- 
fectly to understand the nature of your 
correspondent’s reasoning, in the fourth 
paragraph of his paper. He has been 
guilty, I think, of too much refinement and 
subtlety, to convey his views correctly to 
the minds of his readers; for though he 
appears to insinuate that I am wrong in 
supposing that in the original constitution 
of society, the state (an aggregate body) 
and its members enter into a contract with 
one another, yet in the course of his rea- 
soning he is obliged to make the same 
supposition. In the second sentence of 
the paragraph in question, he himself 
makes use of the term ‘members;’ but 
the word ‘members’ is relative in its 
meaning, and must er vi termini have 
reference to some other person or thing. 
Again, further down, he actually supposes 
the existence of a state, and represents it 
as bartering with its members. The sen- 
tence to which I allude, is as follows: ‘we 
will give you sufficient supplies, say the 
members to the state: do you give us 
protection.’ I should not notice this 
inconsistency of your correspondent, be- 
cause I believe it has not much to do with 
the real merits of the question, but inas- 
much as he seems to make it a prominent 
part of his argument, and as he has ac- 
cused me of being in error upon the point, 
it is just that I should be allowed to retort 
the charge upon my accuser. 

But, in fact, it signifies very little whe- 
ther individuals are represented as enter- 
ing into an agreement with one another, 
or with the state; that they make some 
kind of agreement in some way, the 
sentence I have quoted of Non-Juris- 
consultus sufficiently admits. In_ that 
sentence he acknowledges in as full a 
manner as he well can, that in return for 
the supplies furnished to the state, it shall 
administer protection to those who com. 





pose it. But, what let me ask, is the 
specific meaning which is meant to be 
attached to the term “ supplies?” As far 
as I understand it, it is, that the members 
should pay obedience to the laws, that 
they should contribute their proportion 
of duty, towards enabling the state to 
give its protection to every one who com- 
poses it,—-that they should furnish it with 
the capacity of distributing its justice 
equally amongst every part of it. 

This leads me to notice the distinction 
which is drawn by your correspondent on 
this point. He says “obedience to the 
laws, instead of being the terms of a 
state’s protection, is the means of pro- 
tection.” I really was a little surprised to 
find a distinction of so little importance 
urged: for though I admit that obedience 
to the laws is the means of protection, it 
in no manner follows that it is not at the 
same time the terms of their protection. 
If these means, on’ which your corres- 
pondent insists, were always possessed, if 
every individual would join in upholding 
the authority of law, and unite in affording 
it a capacity to dispense justice, then 
protection need not be claimed. The 
state of things would then be such, that 
the rights of the weaker member of society 
would not be infringed upon by the 
stronger and more designing, because in 
their disposition to maintain the authority 
of the law, there would be wanting an 
inclination to commit those violations of 
right, which make protection necessary. 
It is perfectly useless to talk of a security 
from the commission of oppression and 
wrong, if there is no one to be found to 
cause these evils. But the fact is, that 
laws are framed in order to afford to 
one individual protection, in the enjoy- 
ment of the rights which society confers, 
from the perpetration of wrong on the 
part of another. 

A state, owing to the very circumstances 
which cause its formation, naturally ‘takes 
into consideration, that there will be some 
characters found who will endeavour to 
circumvent its authority, some who will 
endeavour to infringe upon the limits of 
right and wrong, which it has defined. 
The terms, therefore, upon which it dis- 
penses justice and administers law, are, 
that the great body of society shall assist 
in upholding its authority against indi- 
vidual oppressors. True it certainly is, 
that it is this assistance from the general 
bulk of the community, that supplies it 
with the means of thus acting, but it is 
equally clear, that the only terms upon 
which it could be afforded, are, that pro- 
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tection should be administered. This 
point really seems to me so clear and 
precise, that in dwelling upon it, my only 
fear is, that I shall be obscuring it, by 
using a multiplicity of words to illustrate 
it. It should however be remembered, 
that if obedience to the law be only the 
means of yielding protection, and that if. 
there is no agreement on the part of those 
who obey, that they should be protected, 
that the advantages accruing from civil 
society are comparatively valueless. I 
have before shewn, that if the means of 
protection as defined by Non-Juriscon- 
sultus were always possessed, that ‘ pro- 
tection’ would be a word without mean- 
ing, because if a state has obedience paid 
to its laws, there is no possible case which 
can arise that calls for protection. It was 
of no avail therefore to frame society, 
because if in a state of nature every man 
were disposed to observe that which is 
right, and eschew that which is wrong, all 
the evils and disadvantages which society 
was formed for the purpose of remedying, 
do not exist. 

I will not, sir, trouble you with more 
observations upon this part of the subject. 
I think I have said sufficient to shew the 
truth of the proposition with which I set 
out in my last paper, but which has met 
with censure ‘from your correspondent. 
If my views are correct, and the argu- 
ments with which I have endeavoured to 
support them are tenable, if my reasoning 
shall appear to you and your corres- 
pondent as conclusive as I must acknow- 
ledge it does to me, I am entitled to claim 
at his hands an assent to the truth of my 
assertion, that mala prohibita are binding 
upon conscience, inasmuch as he himself 
confesses, that. if the doctrine with which 
he cavils, and which I have above 
attempted to prove, be true, the infer- 
ence which I have drawn necessarily 
ensues. 

As, however, your correspondent has 
disputed the accuracy of my sentiments 
upon the doctrine of punishments, I am 
afraid that I shall not be considered to 
have entirely disposed of the question, 
unless I make a few observations, in reply 
to his reasoning on the two points in 
which he considers me in errors. In the 
first place, he denies the truth of my 
observation, that punishment is an addi- 
tional means to deter persons from the 
perpetration of offences ;” but as he has 
the grace to admit that “ punishment 
is an afler consideration with the legis- 
lature,” it will not, I apprehend, be diffi- 
cult to prove the correctness of my opir 





nion. I really do think, that the former 
assertion is necessarily involved in the 
latter, and as we cannot suppose that the 
legislature would make laws, unless it 
believed that there was some principle in 
those to whom they were addressed, which 
should cause an obedience to them; and 
as according to the confession of your 
correspondent, the question of punishment 
is an after consideration, it seems to me, 
that the only ground upon which the legis- 
lature can expect obedience, prior to its 
making non-obedience penal, must be the 
belief that what it prohibits, it is binding 
upon the conscience of every person in the 
state to observe. 

It is surely not necessary to revert to 
the occasion of punishment, or to specify 
why it is, that it is necessary to resort to 
it. Suppose, with respect to the divine 
government, no punishment were held out 
as attending the breach of the rules, for 
the guidance of our conduct, which the 
Creator has laid down, will it be asserted 
that therefore those rules are not obligatory 
upon the conscience? Fear is a pace 
which actuates us almost as much as any 
thing, in the discharge of our duties; and 
consequently, our Creator has made use 
of this principle to subserve the wise and 
beneficent purposes which he has in view. 
It is upon this principle that the human 
legislature acts, in framing laws for the 
benefit of the whole community; he per- 
ceives that every member of that com- 
munity has a we J to discharge towards 
the other parts of it, but knowing that 
personal considerations often sway the 
breast more powerfully than public good, 
in order to enforce obedience to his com- 
mands, he attempts to actuate the conduct 
by appealing even to selfish motives, those 
which spring from fear. 

The word punishment indeed, signifies 
the infliction of some evil for a breach of 
duty. It is quite ridiculous to say, that 
an individual is punished who has violated 
the laws, if the punishment consists in 
the mere exchange between him and 
the state of the payment of a penalty, 
for the sinister enjoyment of some ad- 
vantage. 

But from the knowledge which we all 
have, that a state cannot prevent crime, 
Non-Jurisconsultus takes occasion to ask, 
‘What then can it do but offer its con-. 
ditions ?” whatever he may say to the con- 
trary, I am quite convinced that it is always 
bent upon the extirpation of crime, and 
that it assigns no limits beyond which its 
endeavours so to do shall not extend. But 
it would be perfectly useless, and would 
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be a waste of labour for it to attempt to 
prevent crime, if it were enabled to offer 
conditions upon which it might be perpe- 
trated. The real fact, however, is, that all 
those who are in the habit of committing 
offences, do so if possible without an ob- 
servance of the conditions upon which, 
according to the words of your correspon- 
dent, it may be committed. Compara- 
tively speaking, the payment of the penalty 
upon which the commission of an evil is 
supposed to be allowed, is hardly ever 
made; so that even in this view of the 
case, fraud and injustice are necessarily 
brought into exercise. 

To support the notion of Non-Juriscon- 
sultus, that offences are allowed to be com- 
mitted upon the payment of the stipulated 

enalty, it was necessary for him, I think, if 
fe wanted to make use of the fact to prove 
his view of the question at issue, to shew 
that the penalty is uniformly paid and the 
conditions complied with. As this he has 
not done, it seems to me that if even such 
were the case, as that of the alternative 
being offered of abstaining from a particu- 
lar act, or submitting to a certain penalty, 
that it avails him nothing, but proves still more 
conclusively the truth of what I before stated, 
that the laws of the state are binding upon 
conscience. He wil perhaps reply to me, 
that the punishment is only to be inflicted 
upon the discovery of the offence ; but that 
is not the fact. The penalty is awarded 
upon every transgression of the law, how 
oftentimes soever it may be repeated, and 
the transgression is equally heinous, and 
worthy of the same punishment, whether 
discovered or not. That it is not discover- 
ed, is the fault of the transgressor, and not 
of the law; and if he supposes, as does 
your correspondent, that his transgression 
is only allowable upon particular condi- 
tions, he is evidently guilty of a breach of 
duty, in not revealing his offence, and 
submitting to the fitting punishment. 

But I am also accused of being in error, 
in saying that the penalty inflicted on the 
transgression of the law, is not an adequate 
compensation for the civil inconvenience 
supposed to arise to the state. As your 
correspondent denies this proposition also, 
it is well to consider the object which the 
legislature has in view in awarding punish- 
ment. Anattention to this point would, I con- 
ceive, have been sufficient to convince him of 
the fallacy under which he labours with 
respect to it. Now the question is, Does 
the state, in the infliction of punishment for 
a want of obedience to its commands, 
consider merely the benefits which it is 
likely to receive thereby?. Is the end 





it has in view in administering correction 
to the violation of its laws, to be referred 
solely to its own particular advantage? 
Surely not. On the contrary, it is done to 
prevent the commission of crime. Preven- 
tion is the main object which it looks for- 
ward to. All its energies are in fact 
directed to this end; and unless they were, 
it must be obvious that it would fail in its 
duties towards its members. 

The great cause of the constitution of 
society, as I have before repeatedly insisted 
upon, is, that mutual security may be 
afforded in the enjoyment of rights which 
we could not preserve in a state of nature 
—and it therefore follows, that the less 
those rights are infringed upon, the object 
in view in the formation of society is the 
the better preserved—that the more secu- 
rity we are possessed of, the more com- 
pletely is the end proposed answered. If 
indeed I am protected in the enjoyment of 
those privileges for which mankind relin- 
quished a state of nature—if I enjoy shelter 
from violence and oppression,—and if I 
enjoy tranquillity, secure from the } iron 
grasp of lawless power—and if in an instant 
I were to be dispossessed of all these advan- 
tages, is it possible that any penalty inflicted 
upon the disturber of my peace can possi- 
bly atone either to me or to the state for 
the wanton wrongs of which I am thus 
made the subject. Non-Jurisconsultus in- 
deed says, that a benefit arises from the 
example which is thus afforded of the pu- 
nishment visited upon the offender. But 
he forgets that the whole scope and object 
of the punishment is to prevent the neces- 
sity of recurring to these examples. The 
example necessarily arises from the pu- 
nishment, and only shews how wisely the 
Creator has ordained the constitution of 
human nature, and affords us an additional 
proof that it is an uniform principle of his 
government “ out of evil still to bring forth 
good.” 

But the necessity of having recourse to 
this example is in fact an evi/, and there is 
no one, I am sure, but would willingly 
forego its benefits for the uninterrupted pos- 
session of those rights, the breach of which 
is the cause of its occurrence. To occasion 
this example, the laws must be infringed, 
so that to produce this benefit upon which 
your correspondent lays so much stress, 
the great injury is committed which it is 
the especial object of the law to prevent, 
and in the prevention of which the whole 
value of the example consists. To talk 
then of the benefit of example, when to 
occasion it all the evil must be performed, 
which not only the example is to be in 
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some measure the means of remedying, 
but which the legislature uses every means 
to suppress, is, I profess, an anomaly in the 
administration of justice, which I must 
leave to Non-Jurisconsultus to reconcile, as 
I am quite unable to do so. 

But if the doctrine which your corres- 
pondent has laid down, that the penalty is 
an adequate compensation for the offence 
committed, and that the legislature is in the 
habit of measuring the degree of the penalty 
by the probability of its concealment, be 
true, then I think that the legislature com- 
mits an injury in so doing, if I can bring 
myself to believe the correctness of his 
assertion. Be it remembered that he insists 
upon the adequacy of the compensation 
which the state receives for the violation of 
its laws. But if such be the case, is it pos- 
sible that the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the compensation can depend upon the 
mere fact of concealment? ‘The trans- 
gression is equally injurious in its conse- 
quences, whether concealed or not ; nor is 
it possible, I apprehend, that that circum- 
stance can in any respect alter the nature 
of the crime. 

It remains for me only to make a few 
observations with respect to the charge 
which Non-Jurisconsultus brings against 
me of falsely accusing Blackstone of being 
guilty of a petitio principii, and of my 
having fallen into the error which I have 
charged upon the judge. As it relates to 
the first point, it is sufficient to say, in sup- 
port of my assertion, that Blackstone does 
not refer, as your correspondent has wrong- 
ly stated, to “such things as having been in 
themselves matters of indifference, are 
made illegal by the state,” but to the thing 
which when it is forbidden or enjoined is 
wholly a matter ‘of indifference. Now, I 
say, that when a thing is forbidden or en- 
joined, it is not a matter of indifference, 
but that it is incumbent upon every mem- 
ber of the community to observe the law 
thus made. It is in this respect that I still 
insist that the learned judge is in error, and 
that he has assumed the question in dispute. 
He says, that the law when enacted may 
be a matter of indifference, which I deny. 
He however. builds his conclusions upon 
his assumption, and is therefore chargeable 
with the accusation which I have brought 
against him. Again he rests his arguments 
upon the supposed fact, that the penalty 
inflicted is an adequate compensation for 
the civil inconvenience supposed to arise 
JSrom the offence. This, however, is a 
mere assumption, and therefore also justifies 
my censure. 

I hope, sir, I am not one ef those who 





would be ashamed to acknowledge their 
errors, when discovered; but I do assure 
you, I am at a loss to discover the propriety 
of the charge which Non-Jurisconsultus 
brings against. me, when he says, that I am 
guilty of the fact charged upon the judge. 
The sentence, I presume, which he con- 
siders sufficient to convict me of a petitio 
principii, is as follows :—“ Take away the 
punishment which conscience inflicts, how 
could he obtain retribution for his offences,” 
&e. I should have thought that I might 
have defied the utmost ingenuity to pervert 
this expression in the way in which your 
correspondent has done, I should have 
supposed, that the most confused and per- 
plexed understanding could not have failed 
to arrive at the meaning which it was 
my ob’ect to convey. If expressed in 
other terms, the meaning of the sentence 
merely is—If conscience do not inflict 
any punishment, where is the retribution for 
offences? &c. But does this expression 
assume the point in dispute? I apprehend 
not at all. I build no conclusions upon it, 
nor do I draw any inferences from it. The 
sentence, indeed, being in the form of 
an interrogatory, entirely precludes the 
possibility of my doing so. 

With respect to the last point insisted upon 
by my opponent, and which is, that “ con- 
science cannot be bound by legal enact- 
ments, unless it can be shewn that legal 
enactments cannot possibly be miscaleu- 
lated to the end proposed,” I have but a 
few words to say. I readily admit with 
him, as I said in my former paper, 
that if a state enact laws contrary to the 
laws of God-—if to the observance of human 
enactments. it is necessary to lose sight of 
those more binding rules which the moral 
law and the law of nature have enforced, 
then there can be no doubt that individual 
opinion must be necessarily exercised, and 
that we are bound to sacrifice all obedience 
to human authority, if it tends to contradict 
the more potent commands of nature and 
revelation. But where a thing is in itself 
originally indifferent, and the end proposed 
in its being enjoined or forbidden 1s the 
general good, I apprehend that the case of 
individual opinion, so far as it regards the 
right which we have to act in conformity 
with that opinion, does not arise. To sup- 
pose that it did, would be at once to let 
in all that anarchy and confusion which it 
is the object of society to do away with ; 
for as it is not likely that the minds ofall 
the members of the state will agree as to 
the expediency or inexpediency of every 


‘particular measure adopted by it, there 


would be no end of the occasions which 
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would arise for individuals to resist com- 
pliance with the laws of society. I con- 
sider this matter so very clear, that it 
would be a waste of time to dwell upon 
it, and as the numerous reasons which 
concur to shew, that in the case supposed, 
the right of acting in conformity with 
individual opinion does not arise, must 
be familiar to the minds of most of your 
readers, I the more willingly leave the 
point to their consideration. 

I have now, sir, replied seriatim to-all 
the arguments which have been urged by 
your correspondent Non-Jurisconsultus 
against my view of the question, that mala 

rohibita are binding upon conscience. 
Whether I have answered them satisfac- 
torily I must leave to others to decide. 
I beg to assure him, however, that if I 
have not done so, it has not been owing 
to any disposition on my part to pervert 
his reasoning or to evade its force. I have 
examined his statements with the utmost 
candour, nor have I given any meaning 
to them, but that which I believed he 
meant to affix to them. I may perhaps 
have mistaken his meaning, but it cer- 
tainly has not been designedly. His views, 
I confess, are to me somewhat novel and 
singular; and the necessity which I have 
been under, of multiplying arguments to 
meet them, have occasioned me to indulge 
in a more lengthened reply than I other- 
wise should have done. I have no dis- 
position to renew the controversy, nor is 
it my intention to contend for the last 
word, and I must confess that until I find 
more cogent arguments against my views 
than I have yet found, I think that my 
sentiments formerly uttered, will remain 
unaltered. The discussion has certainly 
not been unattended with pleasure to me, 
and it has given me an additional proof 
of the truth and beauty of Cicero’s ob- 
servation. ‘‘ Hec studia adolescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium 
ssa delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum perigrinantur, 
rusticantur.” 

I am sir, yours very respectfully, 

PHILOMATHES. 
London, March 15th 1827. 


a en 
THE FIRST BOOK. * 
THERE is nothing more obvious to him 
who speculates upon the present appear- 
ance Esta, than that this is an age of 
books. It is so, because. it has received 
for its inheritance the accumulation of .the 





past. The footsteps of time have left suf- 
ficient traces of his course, which is 
adorned with monuments of literature, 
recording and perpetuating the exploits of 
past genius. Among these monuments w 
may profitably wander, and read their 
inscriptions with secret satisfaction. The 
age itself is also prolific, and seems reso- 
lute in its attempts to foil any strokes with 
which succeeding generations may endea- 
vour to wound its character of ingenuity 
and -intellect ; for a variety of new pub- 
lications are continually passing before us, 
offering to the student, to the votary of 
pleasure, and to the son of commerce, all 
the charms of science and the elegancies 
of literature. 

It may perhaps be asked,—‘ Are all 
these, vehicles which convey to public 
notice new discoveries and ideas?’ They 
are not necessarily such; and I conceive 
it impossible for any one, though doubt- 
less he very properly rejects the Pytha- 
gorean creed, to disbelieve the trans- 
migration of ideas. ‘Quid novi?” is the 
inquiry of one who thinks that the great 
pyramid of taste and learning is not invert- 
ed,—that the ancients laid its broadest 
part, which is the foundation, while the 
moderns are piling up but a few more 
stones, and thereby sometimes defacing 
the structure. It is, however, unreason- 
able to expect that any individual, with the 
noblest endowments and most cultivated 
mind, should present the world with 
nothing but novelty; for this is neither 
necessary nor to be desired. Ought we 
to turn away from the established and 
tried excellencies, the lofty inspiration, 
and the permanent lustre of ancient 
genius, that we may please ourselves 
with the transitory meteors of the day? 
It would, on the other hand, be an absurd 
method of proceeding, to estimate the 
value of an idea by the date of its birth, 
and not by marks of its inherent character. 
Genius is oftentimes enchained by the 
fetters of contemporary modes. A great 
river has been imagined to flow through 
a lake with such velocity and impetuous 
motion as not to commingle waters; not 
so is it ible for the mind to pass 
through aie and human intercourse, 
without blending its ideas with those of 
others, giving up part of its freedom, or 
feeling in some heme the influence of ex- 
ternal agents. 

Ihad been amusing myself during the 
day, with meditations on authors, in a 
library of some extent. The place had 
been visited by the eminent of my coun- 
try, whose productions, among - those of 
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poets and philosophers of different ages 
and climes, contributed to enrich the col- 
lection; and in this abode the love of 
fame, or the spirit of philanthropy had 
been in operation, for the delight, profit, 
and reformation of mankind. On this 
spot, methought, genius darted a glance 
into future times, when his own progeny 
should be sought after here, when learn- 
ing should have amassed a portion of 
her riches, and the intellectual powers of 
man have found their proper instruments. 
These considerations were interesting. 
I could bend my attention to no parti- 
cular study, when reflecting on the gene- 
rations of those important and influential 
characters of whom I speak. 

I returned to my lodgings. During the 
hours of repose, a recurrence of the images 
which filled my fancy in the day was ex- 
perienced ; and different combinations of 
them caused the most curious, and often- 
times the most agreeable visions, to flit in 
succession before me. As musical sounds 
are entertained for a considerable time 
after the instrument from which they were 
breathed has ceased its vibrations, so sen- 
tences and ideas which we have read and 
admitted to the mind, haunt us like appa- 
ritions almost without our consent, and 
sometimes to our discomfort, till we are 
compelled to say,—‘ Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit.’ 

I thought that there was stretched before 
me a plain of great extent, over the middle 
of which, from one end to the other, was 
the shadow of a large cloud; other parts 
also of the plain were enveloped in gloomy 
darkness. is expanse, which exceeded 
all my ideas of terrestrial magnitude, and 
appeared as if the firmament of heaven 
lay unrolled before my view, elevated my 
mind above its ordinary state, and im- 
_ an intense feeling of sublimity. 

y surprise was increased when I saw 
different parts of the plaini occupied by 
groups of men, some standing, some 
reclining ; all of whom appeared en- 
wrapped in contemplation, or engaged in 
eager converse with each other. On a 
more close attention to the scene before 
me, I observed folios, octavos, and other 
volumes of various sizes, lying, some open, 
and ‘some clasped, beside the men: manu- 
scripts also were there, wet with tears of 
by-standers, who manifested great concern 
for their mouldering condition. 

A female form now approached me. 
Her physiognomy was heautiful and grave. 
I could not help observing the chastity of 
her manner, and her complete: loveliness, 


which seemed to be nothing else than 
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the refulgence of her virtue,—‘ mirror of 
grace and majesty divine!’ Her appear- 
ance answered to the fine language of the 
Mantuan bard.— 
‘rosea cervice refulsit 
Ambrosiseque come divinum vertice odorem 

Spiravere, pedes vestis defluxit ad imos. 

She addressed me,—‘ Hast thou a wish 
to know The First Book?” This question, 
however strange, was put with so much 
sweetness of voice and benevolence of 
manner, that I was not at first much asto- 
nished at it. Upon my silence, the ques- 
tion was repeated, and then the strange- 
ness of the idea struck me with. full effect. 
‘The First Book,’ said I, ‘ would not be of 
value to any but the curious, and the lovers of 
antiquity, even ifit could be discovered ,which 
I doubt. Experience, time, and refinement 
are necessary to the birth of what is ercel- 
lent in knowledge.’ ‘ You are partly mis- 
taken,’ answered she. ‘I perceive you aré 
liable to place too low an estimation on 
Truth. You know that nothing can be 
more certain than this proposition, ‘Two 
and two make four;’ and if you consult 
that immortal work, the Principia, you 
find that the tides are the effect of attrac 
tion. Now there are truths equally cer- 
tain; and though the first was discovered 
sooner than the second, yet the existence 
_of each was alike antecedent to any notice 
or observation of man.’ 

She continued, ‘ You behold this mul- 
titude—they are authors; -most of them 
have derived their excellencies from The 
First Book, and many have supplied their 
own works with misquoted and misrepre+ 
sented passages taken from that book.’ 

Leading me towards a magnificent 
group of individuals of lofty. mien,— 
‘These,’ said she, ‘are the masters of 
past delight.’ In the midst was one upon 
whom the eyes of the rest were fixed in 
earnest attention; he appeared blind, but 
characters of sublimity were read in his 
visage, and the whole force of genius was 
concentrated in its expression. His de- 
meanour struck me with awful admiration. 
One of them, who was diminutive and 
rather ill-shaped, came near, and seemed 
willing to answer inquiries. ‘ Who's that,’ 
said I, pointing to him in the midst. His 
answer was.— 

Tov ript Movo’ égirnoe, didov 8 dyaBdv 
TE, KaKOY TE, 

"O¢0arpiv pev dpepoe, didov & Hoary - 
aowny. 

‘And those standing round him are cele- 
brated ts, both ancient and modern.’ 
Forget not the poets; ‘for to copy nature, 
is to copy them.’ Among the modern 
poets despise not me, as has been the 
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leasure of some —my name is Pope!’ 
Rene and fear now seized my mind; for 
while he uttered the last words, his coun- 
tenance became a complete example of 
satirical severity. My curiosity was par- 
ticularly stirred up by one of the poets, 
over whose head beings of various mag- 
nitude and colours seemed to hover; and 
some of them were of a misty substance, 
so as sometimes entirely to conceal his 
face from our view. I inquired of my 
companion—‘ Pray who is that, and who 
are those about him ?’/—‘ That, said she, 
is Spenser.’ Don’t you see how he is 
‘cloudily enwrapped in devices,’ and ‘dark 
conceits ;’ however, his designs were noble, 
and fantastic as he may appear, the ‘ Faery 
Queene’ is crowned with majestic and 
sweet flowers, to which he was directed by 
some secret motion excited on a perusal of 
‘The First Book.’ 

My guide conducted me to another part 
of the plain, where two individuals were 
engaged in earnest discourse. One of 


them appeared dressed in the French 
mode, and possessed a very penetrating 
countenance; the other was equipped in 
the court fashion of the reign of Queen 
Anne, and was a little unhappy in his 
shortness of face, which was seen under 
a periwig long and full, with a high 


foretop. I overheard some of their re- 
marks. 

‘You know,’ observed the first, ‘it is 
impossible for any thought to be beautiful 
which is not just, and has not its foun- 
dation in the nature of things.’ 

‘True,’ replied his companion, ‘this is 
that natural way of writing, that beautiful 
simplicity, which we so much admire in the 
composition of the ancients.’ 

‘These are Bouhours and Addison,’ 
said my guide. ‘Perhaps you may con- 
jecture the subject of their conversation 
from a few sentences.’ I would fain have 
listened, but the ‘tide of song’ swelled 
from the place I had just quitted, and 
held all my faculties in breathless attention. 

I was gently forced to another group, 
made up of persons, some of whom con- 
tinued to pass to and fro between this 
part and that where the poets assembled. 
Here I beheld seriousness of face and 
demeanour combined with serene, and at 
the same time vivacious smiles. One with 
a happy manner sang thus :— 

Mihi tarda fluunt ingratayue tempora, quee spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id, quod 
#Zque pauperibus prodest, Jocupletibus zque ; 
que negiectum pueris senibusque nocebit. 

*You see here,’ observed my beautiful 
geompanion, ‘many volumes and many 
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authors,—these are moralists,’—I surveyed 
them with respect. 

‘A monument,’ I replied, ‘is reared 
and consecrated to their honour on the 
ground of my memory.’ 

© Tis well: let it not be said that gra- 
titude has been entombed in their sepul- 
chre.’ 

I now inquired what the cloud meant 
which threw so dark a shade over the 
middle of the plain. 

‘‘ That is the ‘murky’ air of ignorance 
which enveloped the middle ages, but see, 
said she, “there are a few gilded vapours 
about that part; the spirits of romance are 
shrouded in them.” I beheld some indi- 
viduals, among whom was one dressed in 
canonicals, looking with steady scrutiny 
through telescopes at several distant and 
obscure parts of the plain: the ecclesiastic, 
as my guide informed me, was Archbishop 
Potter, and these were different antiqua- 
rians. There was also a goodly sight of 
virtuous and celebrated legislators, judges, 
and jurisconsults of other times. Lord 
Hale and Sir William Jones were promi- 
nent. The latter held a scroll unfurled 
which displayed golden characters of all 
the known languages in the world: upon 
a near approach, I read the Greek :— 


TO ‘OMOIQS AM®OIN AKPOASOAI. 


POPPER EF LAL LEE 


My companion discoursed with great 
energy and wisdom upon the whole scene 
before me; referring all the productions of 
human intellect, however diversified in 
character and mode, to the operations of 
Nature: at the same time she inculcated 
with much solemnity, the Providence of 
the great First Cause, the Author of Nature. 
She was proceeding to point out how the 
passions of man conflict with each other 
in this world as in an arena of opposite 
interests, and to shew how they supplied 
the poet and the philosopher, when I ima- 
gined that a terrible thunder-storm concen- 
trated its power, and burst over our heads ; 
lightning, thunder and darkness  over- 
whelmed me with terror, and I lost my 
companion. The last words which I 
heard were ‘The First Book is Nature,’ 
—The dream vanished. The truth con- 
veyed to my mind by this vision made a 
deep impression. Nature doth indeed 
unfold to the eye of genius all her glowing 
beauties and awful sublimity in the scenes 
of the material world; but genius itself 
will do well to remember, that to value 
moral mysteries and to shine with excel- 
lence, recourse must be had to the book of 
Revelation. 

X. ¥. Z. 
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POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine. ) 


THE GOLDEN PORTAL. 


And, behold, a door was opened in heaven. 
Rev. iv. 1. 

A poor is thrown open in heaven above, 

Let the nations of Europe behold { 

"Tis open’d by Mercy, the daughter of Love, 

‘To the city of crystal and gold. 


On the pearl-paved threshold Immanuel stands, 
With smiles on his beatic face ; 

Inviting the world, by his mission-sent bands, 
‘To banquet on pardon and grace. 


When the portal of merey was shat by the law, 
The glorified Three-One alone, 

In the “ council of peace,” I announce it with awe, 
First open’d this door to the throne. 


‘The angels set open the door at Christ's birth, 
And nations abreast may go in ; 

"Pis wide as the poles, comprehensive as earth, 
And vast as the limits of sin! 


The justice of Deity open’d the door, 

When Jesus expir'd on the tree ; 

And the five bleeding wounds he on Calvary hore, 
Set open tlie portal for me. 


The gospel proclaim’d to a wondering world, 
“A great and effectual door ;” 

When the banner of love, by apostles unfuil'd, 
Wav’d the Lamb over every shore. 


The papal banditti had shut it again, 

Till Wickliffe and Luther combin’d ; 

They scatter’d the monks with a dash of the pen, 
And open’d the door to mankind! 


Still wider was open’d the portal of light, 

“ And glory appear’d in our land,” 

When o’er the dark gloom of our national night, 
Emerged the Wesleyan band. 


All eyes see it open in providence too, 

However the mocker may scorn ; 

The “signs of the times” beam with glory, and shew 
The dawn of millennial morn. 


The finger of truth, on the dial of time, 
Gives evidenee brilliant and clear; 

The vision is plainer, the Saviour sublime 
Shall reign his “ sabbatical year!” 


The sceptres of princes, the pens of the sage, 
The tongues of the learned enlist ; 

"Tis an era of lustre, a glorious age, 

For “ earth doth the woman assist !” 


A door is wide open, in faith, love, and prayer, 
More wide than for ages gone by ; 

The rich of their treasure an offering spare, 

The poor give their shillings with joy. 

Our monarch and rulers, we'll give them applause, 
With zeal for the perishing glow ; 

And open a door, in their excellent laws, 

“ That knowledge may run to and fro.” 


Tis open for sable, mulatto, or white, 
"Tis open for peasant, or peer ; 

It is open by day, it is open by night, 
"Tis open throughout all the year, 


The record prophetical opens apace, 

The latter day glories expand ; 

Glad tidings of mercy, salvation, and grace, 
Fly swiftly to every land. 


They come from the east, they shall come from the 
From the west, and the region of snow; [south, 
With joy in their bosom, and songs in their mouth, 
“ For all shall Immanuel know !” 


Earth’s populous regions, like sand on the shore, 
The cross shall convert and reclaim ; 
“ The field is the world,” God hath open'd the door 
To nations of every name! 
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Nor can the old Pontiff, nor Ottoman Tark, 
Nor “ Holy Alliance,” prevail, 
To shut the wide portal, or stop the good work, 
Even Satan their master shall fail ! 

Salop. Josnva MAnsver. 


*,* In the author’s last piece, col. 369, ver. 6, for ** To 
form the love-ilame,” read *‘ ‘lo fan the love-ilaime.” 
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AN ELEGY 
On the Death of 
JOSEPH BUTTERWORTH, ESQ. 
Late M.P. for Dover, 
Who departed this Life June 30th, 1826, 
aged 56 years. 


“ Non annis, sed factis, vivunt mortales.” 


Hark! the funereal knell, with solemn sound, 
Tolls as man passes o'er time's bound’ry-line ; 

But here, in folly’s maze, we still go round, 
Heedless, regardless, of a Pow'r divine :— 


Yon knell !—which now upon my silence breaks, 
Heralding thoughts that weigh my spirits down ; 
Beclouding all my hopes ;—for, lu! it speaks 
Of Butterworth! a man of high renown. 


But ’wake! my muse, and strike thy trembling lyre, 
Nor longer mourn within my silent breast ; 
Shali sorrow quench thy consecrated fire ? 
Sorrow !—for him who sleeps—and is at rest? 


Though here no more his active virtues glow, 
His love unquenchable, his fervent zeal ; 

Yet the fair laurels that adorn‘d his brow 
Shall fear no tempest, and no winter feel. 


Come then, my Muse, replume thy wings once more, 
And to the mansions of the blest ascend ; 

There only may’st thou all his deeds explore, 
And learn how here he answer’'d life's great end. 


Thoxgh not of noble birth, yet noble mind, 

Lite’s rapid march he made, through varied toil, 
Of « od-like purpose, leaving far behind 

Earth’s phantom pleasures, time's delusive spoil. 


Honour'd by parentage of heav'nly mould, 
Whose steps be follow'd to the realms of light ; 
They taught him early in the Christian fold, 
To serve his God—and in his laws delight. 


Divinely mov'd to further Heav'n's behest, 
His life a living sacrifice he paid ; 

And oft devoutly he his wish express’d 
Yet long to live, his fellow-man to aid, 


He dried the widow's sympathetic tear, 

And pour'd the balm her wounded soul to heal ; 
And many round his melancholy bier, 

Did with big tears his charities reveal. 


The lonely orphan’s feeble steps to guide, 
And point the tender youth to wisdom’s wav : 
Behold! how he our sabbath-schools supplied (day. 
With guardian care, throughout his life’s short 


Within his gates no stranger eer might go, 
Without beholding there the stranger’s friend ; 
For he would drop a tear o’er human wo, 
And, like the good Samaritan, befriend. 


Where sinking nature for assistance call’d, ~ 

Torn with disease—and rack’d her mortal frame, 
In poverty’s dark cell by want enthrall’d, 

There he the messenger of mercy came, 


Each sabbath-day he hail'd the rising morn, 
And earliest visited the house of pray'r, 
Where many a spirit broken and forlorn 
Did oft his sympathies, his counsels share. 


He priz’d the good, whether in wealth and pow’r, 
Or in life’s humblest vale their path was laid ; 

And many a toilsome, many a cheerless hour, 
He gave to merit, in neglected shade, 


When industry and talent crose’d his way, 
And Christian virtues there he might behold, 

Promptly his tribute of respect he'd pay, 
Tender his counsel, nor his purse withhold. 
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Thus when they enter’d on life’s busy stage, 
They e’er in him a generous patron met, 
And long as gratitude their hearts engage, 
Thy name,O Butrerworrta! they'll ne'er forget. 


The friend of man, he was the Negro’s friend! 
And nobly struggled in the stern debate, 
When Britain’s senators essay’d to rend 
The galling fetters of the Negro’s fate. 


In him fair liberty a champion found, 
Unmov’'d by faction from the public good ; 
Though magic eloquence oft breath’d around— 
Where justice drew ber line, he firmly stood. 


But he a liberty more dearly priz’d, 

Than earthly monarchs to their subjects yield ; 
A liberty, whose standard Heav'n uprais'd, 

Which Heav’n alone could have to earth reveal'd. 


This liberty divine, the Bible brings— 

Which Butterworth would fain have giv’n to all ; 
And thy ambassadors, great King of kings, 

He strove to aid on this terrestrial ball. 


His zeal, unquenchable, no limit knew, 

Nor, warp d by party, drew the bigot's line ; 
For at religion’s shrine, to all he flew, 

And cherish’d fellowship—and love divine. 


He was a “ man of God,” to good men dear, 
And lamentation at his death was made ; 

And o’er his grave was many a crystal tear, 
With deepest sorrow, by the righteous shed. 


But he is gone, in endless peace to rest, 
And his works follow down the stream of time ; 
With heav'n’s ecstatic bliss he’s ever blest— 
Bright as the sun, in yonder brighter clime. 


His just example let the world pursue, 
Scatter with fairest flow’rs our mortal road ; 
We soon shall pass from earth’s vain fleeting view, 
And if like him—to glory and to God! 
Camberwell, July 22, 1826. H. R. Grirritus. 
oe 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
°Tis Spring, at length I see her near, 
She’s come to bless the budding year, 
With dimpled cheek and dew-bright eye, 
And voice attun’d to melody. 
Fresh flow’rets crown her furekead fair, 
Green rushes bind her flowing hair, 
Pale snow-drops in her breast appear, 
The cowslip drinks her falling tear ; 
The rose-bud revels in her smile, 
And waits for warmer skies the while. 
Her mantle green is spotted o’er 
With Flora’s richest, gayest store, 
The primrose springs her sinile to greet, 
The daisy blooms beneath her feet, 
And varied flow’rs of varied dyes 
Are lighted by her sparkling eyes. 
She wanders in the silent glen, 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
And lingers where that flow’ret pale, 
The nymph-like lily of the vale, 
Hangs pensive o’er her crystal drops, 
Like tears shed over buried hopes. 
See now she seeks the gay parterre, 
Where perfume loads the fainting air ; 
And there her fragrant urn she fills 
With pinks, carnations, and jonquils. 
The biue convolvolus is there, 
The tulip gay and lily fair ; 
The daffodil, the fleur de lis, 
And the pale sweet anemone. 
Her dwelling is the woodbine bow’r, 
Her fan the water-lily flow'r, 
The wild heath-flow’r her pathway shows, 
Forget-me-not around her blows. 
Anon she takes her ev’ning round, 
And on the mountain side is found, 
To view the landscape’s green expanse, 
Which opens on her raptur’d glance.— 
“OQ! let me climb the mount with thee, 
And grateful bend the lowly knee 
To Him who spake these words of peace, 
* Revolving seasons shall not cease,’ ” 
Curistina, 
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SPRING, 


Beno p this blooming fair, this lovely queen, 

That now approaches, cloth’d in robes of green : 

She’s fairer than the vernal rose of May, 

Her voice is music’s most harmonic lay ; 

Her breath is sweeter than the morning gale, 

Her person beautiful, and love her tale.— 

She bids cold winter, cladin frost and snow, 

Resign his tatter'd seat, and hence to go, 

And turn aside his stern, his frigid face, 

To give a gentle queen herself a place.— 

Behold a blooming garland on her head, 

Which balmy odours round the land doth shed. 

The primrose, cowslip, and the vi'let sweet, 

Spring up in myriads around her feet. 

She brings from southern climes warm, gentle 
show’rs, bow'rs ; 

And clothes with leaves the woods, the groves, the 

She covers Britain’s plains with verdant green, 

While various flow’rs diversify the scene.— 

At her approach the young, the playful lambs, 

Skip blithe and frolicksome beside their dams. 

The warbling birds in ev’ry spreading tree, 

Break forth in artless songs when her they see ; 

And join in pairs, and get them far away, 

To build their little nests with moss and hay ; 

Wherein they rear a brood of tender young, 

Which they soon teach to fly the trees among.— 

She rears her standard® on the village green, 

Round which in merry mood may now be seen 

A motley group of rustics old and young, 

Who hail the vernal queen with dance and song. 

A. S. 


* The May-pole. 
———-_—~> -—-—— 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
RIGHT REVEREND REGINALD HEBER, 
Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Nort unto man, weak, erring man, is given, 
Clearly to trace the ruling hand of Heaven ; 
God on his path has thrown an awful gloom, 
We ne’er can penetrate this side the tomb. 
Far from his country—victim of the clime— 
Has HEBER sunk in manhood’s vigorous prime ; 
Sunk but to rise—to wing his happy flight 
Up to the fountain of all fife and light, 
And add another barp to that blest throng, 
Who laud th’ Almighty with undying song. 

In youth hope whisper’d he was long to prove 
The joys of friendship, and the charms of love. 
Delusive vision! rous’d at duty’s call, 

He scorn’d earth's comforts, and renoune’d them all. 
‘There was a wreath more glorious to be won, 
Than that bestow’d by nymphs of Heticon. 

He bade the lyre and rural shades adieu, 

As Britain's shores receded from his view ; 
Assum’d the panoply of grace divine, 

Warr’d *gainst the Idol in its Indian shrine, 

And, to the last with holy ardour fir’d, 

Beneath the banners of the Cross expir’d! 


Departed saint! the muses weep for thee ; 
Thine was the lyre of sacred minstrelsy! 
Thine was the bosom which with pity glow’d, 
For those who wander’d in destruction’s road! 
Thine was the mind with ev’ry virtue graec’d, 
Strengthen’d by knowledge, and refin’d by taste ! 
Mean me > | hast thou sung the beauteous plains, 
Where Judah dwelt, where now the heathen reigns. 
Musing with thee we tread the hillock’s side, 
Where once a Monarch and a Saviour died, 
And view, distinct, in Oriental skies, 
The domes and minarets of Salem rise! 


Transient, indeed, has been thy life’s career, 
Yet long thy name shall India’s sons revere, 
And rank thee with her worthies ; those who fell 
In the grand conflict ’gainst the powers of hell. 
Religion shall bestow her meed of praise 
On thee who trod, from early youth, her ways ; 
Who, scorning death, and this vain world’s ap- 
A soul devoted to her sacred cause, [plause, 
Genius too, bending o’er thy grave, shall mourn, 
And twine the coronal that decks thine urn! 
Truro. J. M. Jun. 
* Bishop Heber, author of a Poem entitled Palestine, 


‘ 
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AN ELEGY, 


Written for an Acquaintance, on the Death of 
a lamented Friend: 


Ou! what is mortal life? 
A bright’ning, dark’ning day, 
A scene of joy, a scene of strife, 
Now fraught with bliss, with sorrow rife, 
Then vanishing away— 
A meteor’s beam, 
Whose vivid gleam, 
A moment shines on time’s fast-flowing stream. 


Uncertain and how vain, 
Is all that man desires ; 
He looks for bliss unmix’d with pain, 
Of happy hours a smiling train, 
Which fancy’s aid inspires, 
In peaceful bowers, 
When dark’ning lowers, 
No cloud t’ obscure hope's distant gilded towers. 


But, oh! ’tis treachery all, 
A false, delusive scene; : 
One moment’s pause—and, lo! they fall, 
And not a wreck is left to tell, 
Where once those towers had been; 
Alas! they were 
But visions fair, 
Bright, baseless fabrics form’d in empty air. 


Oh! who can say for me, 
To-morrow’s sun shall shine? 
For who the gath’ring mist may see, 
That rolling imperceptibly, 
May cloud each fond design, 
And visions bright, 
Of raptures light, 
In the dark gulf of everlasting night? 


Behold! all flesh is grass, 
That with’reth in an hour; 
With hurrying step how soon we pass 
Through the dim portal, where, alas! 
The prospect charms‘no more ; 
From the dark graye, 
No pow’r can save, 
Tho’ youth and beauty their bright banners wave. 


Hark! hark! the muffled bell, 
In deep responses slow, 
Rolls through the air with mournful swell, 
Peals to my ear the hopeless knell, 
Of sorrow and of wo; 
The brightest flower, 
In nature’s bower, 
Hath sunk beneath the blast of fate’s resistless 
power. 
And is Narcissa dead! 
Nipt in ber vernal bloom? 
Her gentle spirit ever fied? 
The bright, the lovely, faney-bred, 
All wrapt in Stygian gloom! 
And art thou gone, 
Thou lovely one? 
Yes, fate decrees, and God’s high will be done: 


Oh! hope, thou magic glass, 
‘o fancy’s wand’ring eye ; 
How did we gaze, what scenes did pass, 
And prospects fraught with loveliness, 
That in long range did lie, 
And order bright, 
But dark’ning night, 
Came with her thick’ning shades, and swept them 
from our sight! 


Narcissa, we no more 
On earth shall meet for ever! 
The day is spent, thy voyage o’er, 
And thou art landed on that shore, 
From which return is never; 
Adieu! adieu! 
Yet hearts so true 
Are not so soon thus rent and sever’d too, 


But hence ye vain regrets, 
Ye sighs, and hopeless tears ; 
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Though to our eyes the bright orb sets 
Of day, yet with new light it greets, 
And shines in other spheres ; 
And thou shalt shine, 
Spirit divine, 
In brighter realms travsform’d, and never shalt 
decline. 


Oh! yes, beyond the tomb, 
A glorious land there lies ; 
And there the wearied spirits come, 
Freed from the body’s prison gloom, 
In native freedom rise, 
Pure, undefiled, 
As when first smiled 
Creation’s dawn on nature’s sinless child. 


And there, Narcissa, we, 
If ought of heaven be mine, 
Shall meet in blest felicity, 
No more to part, or sever’d be, 
Through the long lapse of time; 
Let ages roll 
Beyond control, 
| The soul immortal ne’er may find its goal. 


Oh, bliss! oh, rapt’reus bliss! 
Oh, ecstacy of thought! 
Oh, heav’aly source of comfort this! 
An Eden for a wilderness 
With thorns and briars fraught! 
Oh, blest exchange, 
On high to range, 
Midst vernal blooming bowers that never, never 
change! 
Then why should I deplore? 
Such heav’nly joys are thine ; 
Submissive let me bend, adore, 
And prostrate own Jehovah’s pow’r, 
Nor at his will repine ; 
Soon time shall spread its rip’ning influence 
o'er, 
And I must follow to the fated shrine: 
Then let me die, 
Exulting cry, 
Oh, death! where is thy sting? oh, grave! thy 
victory? 
Kirkham. T. S—s. 
—»-——- 
THE ANTICIPATIONS OF YOUTH. 


Presented by the Writer to his Friend F. R. 
his Album, 


Aun! youth is a heav’n Of fancied delight ; 
The joys thatenliven Are soothing and bright: 
For youth is a season When fancy beats high, 
When prudence and reason Bespot not its sky. 


What anticipations Vibrate in the breast, 
What bright affectations Upon it are prest ; 
Its hopes are all glowing, Its prospect is clear, 
And delusion is shewing A joyous career. 


But its pictures are fleeting, Nor free from alloy ; 
And brief is the meeting Of pleasure and joy: 


The morn may be blooming, The sun may be bright, 
And storms be depluming Their beauty ere night. 


°Tis pleasure, tis pleasure, Youth longs to attain; 
He fancies a treasure Is found in her train; 

The phantoms he follows, Quick beaming his eye, 
But recklessly borrows A pang, or a sigh, 


With soft invitations Love lures him awhile, 

And his sly machinations Conceais with a smile: 
His joys may seem cheering, But still they are dear; 
Like the wind they are veering, And yield but a tear. 


Now the laurel and myrtle, Enravish his mind ; 
And in glory’s gay circle His brow is enshrin’d; 
Yet say what is glory, With all her acelaim ? 
She tells—but a story, She shews—but a name. 


Oh! false visitations Of hope to my aid: 

How many oblations To thee have I paid! 

Thy visions seem’d charming, As on me they stole, 
Thy beamings were warming, And melting my soul. 


But now thy adornings Begin to grow dim; 





Time gives me his warnings, I listen to him ; 
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Brisk fancy may cheat me, And hope may delude; 
But sorrow will meet me, And care will intrude. 


Life’s failures and troubles Must still be my lot, 
Hepe’s joys be but bubbles, And pleasure be not; 
There may be some roses My path to adorn; 

But truth presupposes—They’ll all wear a thorn. 
Yet still there are pleasuves Ill plant in my breast, 
Religion’s sweet treasures Will render me blest ; 
Unchanging and genial, And fair to my eye; 
These joys are perennial, And never will die! 


Bristol. J.S. B. Jun. 





Review.—Two Lectures, the first on 
Geology, the second on Geognosy, read 
before the Members of the Devonport 
and Plymouth Institute. By William 
Beal. pp. 56. Stephens. London. 


Attsoucn the pamphlet before us is not 
large, it contains a considerable portion of 
matter, being closely printed with a small 
type, on a page that does not leave a suffi- 
ciency of margin for copious annotations. 
Wire-drawn into a resemblance with mo- 
dern novels, an ingenious publisher would 
have expanded it into two volumes at eight 
or nine shillings, and perhaps, among the 
numerous family of the Empty-heads, many 
would have been better pleased than to 
purchase it for one shilling. 

But the dimensions and price of this 
pamphlet are of secondary consideration, 


when compared with the subject of which 


it treats. It is no less than this, —whether 
we shall terminate our geological inquiries 
in nature, or 
* Look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
In the commencement, the author glances 


at the various opinions which have been | 


entertained in the different ages of the world, 
respecting the origin and structure of our 
globe, but dwells more at large on the 
theories of Werner and Hutton, without 
submitting to be Javed in the watery do- 
minions of Neptune, or scorched in the 
fires of Pluto. Protected by Bacon and 
Newton, he- argues the inefficacy of any 
primitive cause but that of an ile ndent 
and intelligent agent, to give what is gene- 
rally called creation, birth; and that how 
much soever that primitive agent may have 
employed water or fire to produce various 
branches of visible phenomena, they are but 
instruments in his hands, and at all times, 
while acting under his direction, subject to 
his control. 

The facts which geological researches 
have brought to light, our lecturer considers 
to be perfectly congenial with the Mosaic 
account of creation ; and where dissonance 
appears, he steps forward to efiect a recon- 
ciliation. In no part of his pamphlet has 
he been .aore successful than in repelling 
what may be called an inference of pri- 





mitive truth from visible appearances. Of 
this he gives examples, from the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms of nature, and 
thence proceeds by analogy to the geological 
regions. 

Philosophical anatomy can describe the 
formation of bone, and, with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy, estimate the time that 
is necessary to bring it to perfection ; and, 
no doubt, he observes, were a bone of the 
first man, though created by the immediate 
power of God, submitted to anatomical 
examination, the conclusion would in all 
respects be the same. Yet it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that although the rea- 
sonings and conclusions would be correct 
respecting all besides, they must be totally 
erroneous as applied to the first man. Si- 
milar observations may be made with regard 
to the formation of trees; yet it must be 
equally clear, that what would be true 
respecting all other trees, must be utterly 
false as applied to those which started into 
being by the creating energy of Deity. 

“Apply this reasoning to primitive rock, as a part 
of the mineral kingdom, and will it not hold equally 
true—The sensible phenomena which suggest aque- 
ous crystallization to the Wernerian, and igneous 
crystallization to the Luttonian, in examining a 
fragment of primitive rock, are exactly of the same 
authority (but not of a particle more) with that 
which would have suggested ossification and ligni- 
fication to the anatomist and naturalist, who should 
unknowingly have inspected created bone, or crea- 
ted wood, and the same error would have befallen 
al! the three, if they should have concluded, 
from what they saw, that the substances examined 
had been formed by the several modes or processes 
of crystallization, ossification, or lignification. The 
bone and the wood have passed away, but the rock 
sill remains ; and we contemplate it »tthe present 
hour, in the east, and in the west, in the north, and 
in the south.”—p. 22. 

It cannot be denied that this mode of 
reasoning is both ingenious and powerful, 
and sufficiently conclusive to scatter, as 
with the winds of heaven, the theories that 
would infer the eternity, or innumerable 
ages of the world, from the periods that 
would now be required to produce pheno- 
mena similar to what the globe in many 
places, and under peculiar circumstances, 
exhibits. 

Of these two lectures, that on geology 
will be found most argumentative and in- 
teresting to general readers. The lecture on 
geognosy is descriptive, but so encumbered 
with the technicalities of the science, that 
even the explanation of terms given in a 
note at the conclusion, cannot conceal its 
formidable aspect. It is only to persons 
previously acquainted with the subject of 
which it treats, that it can be passably in- 
telligible. 

In preparing these lectures, Mr. Beal has 
evinced extensive research, and paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject. He 
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ranges through the various branches of the 
science like one who has heen long accus- 
tomed to traverse through their intricate 
paths, and shapes his course towards the 
point of his ultimate destination, with a 
consciousness of reaching it in safety. 

Independently of all minor considerations, 
on the following points Mr. B. has been 
triumphantly successful:—that nature can- 
not furnish a primitive agent—that geolo- 
gical facts correspond with the Mosaic 
history—and that to reason from pheno- 
mena, and the operation of natural causes, 
to the action of the primitive cause, is 
fallacious. 

——_@——— 


Review.— Tales, from the German, with 
Lithographic Sketches, by a Lady. 8vo. 
pp- 192. Anderson. London. 


We have more than once had occasion to 
introduce to the notice of our readers, Tales 
from the German; and from their con- 
temptible character, to animadvert with 
some severity on the sickly taste of our 
country-men and -women, who, not content 
with the productions of their native soil, 
encouraged the importation of nonsense 
from a foreign shore. 

It is, however, with pleasure we can 
state, that these tales are of a very different 
In their construction they 


description. 
contain nothing unnatural, and to each 
there is a moral attached, which may be 
easily understood, and cherished with pe- 
culiar benefit. 

The tales are three in number, bearing | 
the titles of ‘ Christmas Eve,” “The | 


Canary Bird,” and “ The Fire Fly.” 
work is also embellished with fifteen litho- 
graphic sketches in rough outline, designed 
to illustrate such parts of the tales as fur- 
nished subjects to the artist, though it must 
be admitted, that many others might have 
been selected with equal if not superior 
advantage. 

In the tale called “ Christmas Eve,” 
Anthony, a poor boy, cold, hungry, and 
benighted, reaches the hut of a pious forester, 
the inmates of whose family are celebrating 
the nativity of Christ. By these he is taken 
in, warmed, refreshed, and finally adopted 
as one of the family. From Anthony’s tale 
it appears, that his father, a soldier, was 
slain in battle, and that his mother shortly 
afterwards died in a barn. Discovering 
some taste for painting while residing with 
the forester, Anthony is confided to the care 
of a painter whom he accidentally meets, 
and sets out for Italy, where he becomes 
an artist of the first character. During his 
absence, his benefactor, through falsehood 





The | 





and intrigue, is reduced to distress. Anthony 
in the mean while is caressed by the prince 
who owns the forest, and returns in time to 
dissipate the cloud, and reinstate the family 
in prosperity and peace. 

“The Canary Bird,” by singing a parti- 
cular song that it had learnt in a family, is 
the means of discovering to the husband, 
who had been doomed to death by the 
revolutionary tribunal of France, where his 
wife had retired during his imprisonment. 

“The Fire Fly,” by alighting behind an 
old chest, leads to the discovery of some 
papers of the utmost importance to an 
injured family, and by their recovery saves 
them from ruin. 

Throughout these tales the superintendent 
care of divine Providence is both seen and 
acknowledged by the parties concerned, 
and a constant reliance on the goodness of 
God is uniformly inculcated. The tales 
will be read with interest by most young 
persons; and we can confidently assert, 
thai the book may be safely put into the 
hands of any member of a family, as one 
that blends amusement with instruction. 


—_——@—— 


Review.—Beauties of Eminent Writers, 
selected and arranged for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth in the proper Reading 
and Reciting of the English Language, 
in 2 vols. By William Scott. 12mo. 
pp. 305, 208. Whittaker. London. 
1826. 


TueEse volumes bear some resemblance to 
a well-known work entitled “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” or to another more commonly 
known in seminaries as “ The Speaker.” 
In general character these works are much 
the same, consisting of extracts from emi- 
nent authors both in prose and verse; but 
in several respects they are widely different, 
varying in the nature of the selections, their 
length, variety, the authers from whose 
works they have been taken, and the parti- 
cular uses to which they are applied. 

Combining the two volumes together, the 
articles they contain amount to some hun- 
dreds in prose and verse, collected from the 
writings of our most celebrated living au- 
thors, and of those who flourished in pre- 
ceding ages. These furnish specimens of 
nearly all the varieties that can be included 
within the range of elegant composition, 
displaying in commanding attitudes the © 
vigour and richness of the English language, 
and embodying sentiments in expressions 
that rival each other in their claims to per- 
petual remembrance. 

In the commencement of the first volume 
we have an outline of the elements of 
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elocution, exhibited in connexion with 
numerous rules, and illustrated by examples 
drawn from the most unquestionable au- 
thorities. These rules will be found of 
essential service both in reading and in 
public speaking ; and although at first they 
may appear somewhat tedious and per- 
plexing, by a little attention and patience, 
the difficulties may be overcome, and the 
student will find himself amply rewarded 
for his perseverance. In the introduction 
of these rules and their elucidations, Mr. 
Scott lays no claim to the merit of origi- 
nality. He acknowledges himself to be 
chiefly indebted for them to the talents of 
Walker; but for the judicious manner in 
which they are laid down, arranged, and 
perspicuously explained, the author is en- 
titled to the gratitude of every aspirant after 
fame in this field of honourable distinc- 
tion. 

Many of the pieces here selected have 
frequently been before the public in a de- 
tached form; but Mr. Scott has introduced 
several others that have been but rarely. 
transplanted from their original soil. In 
this he has displayed both the delicacy of 
his taste, and the accuracy of his judgment. 
They are admirably adapted to elucidate 
the subjects for which they are selected, to 
display thought in varied combinations, and 
to mark the pauses, tones, and emphasis 
with which the modulation of the voice 
should be regulated. 

At the conclusion of the second volume 
we haye brief biographical memoirs of 
about fifty authors, both in prose and verse, 
from whose works extracts have heen made. 
These, in a concise manner, point out the 
various oe they trod, in winding their 
way to the temple of literary and poetical 
fame, and shew to their successors the steps 
which must be taken, to secure their claims 
to immortality. We have examined these 
volumes with much interest and pleasure, 
and think they will prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to young persons, who, by one 
effort, are desirous of obtaining intellectual 
improvement and useful information. 


——~_——— 


Review.—The Protestant and Catholic, 
with other Poems, by Matthew Bridges. 
pp. 98. Seeley and Son. London. 1827. 


WE rise from the perusal of this volume, 
fully convinced of at least one thing, that 
hinds and panthers are the most learned 
and argumentative quadrupeds in the world ; 
and they have discussed the question which 
was most likely to concern stich excellent 
cattle, (i. e. the Papacy,) with considerable 
tact and temper. ut we have to accuse 





Mr. M. Bridges of a slight partiality to- 
wards the hind, (who personates Protes- 
tantism,) whom he thus magnificently 
introduces to our notice, as being — 

“ A beauteous hind, so elegant and white, 

She seem’d the offspring of a beam of — 

p- 2. 
This, to be sure, is rather difficult to com- 
prehend ; but, then, what of that? There 
always have been, and always will be, 
wonders: and if they can only be 
squeezed into a distich, with rhymes into 
the bargain, we are well satisfied. 

But, with all these minor blemishes— 
and Mr. Bridges can afford to be now and 
then laughed at for his eccentricities—the 
poem does him great credit, and shews a 
manly and powerful mind, expressing itself 
in forcible, if not mellifluous versification. 
The hind is really very acute, and, in our 
opinion, has much the better of its opponent. 
We quote the following striking lines, as 
among the best to be found in the volume : 


“In the deep silence of the other night 
Portentous visions passed before my sight :; 
Methought, at first, some lofty altar reared 
As if prepared for sacrifice appeared 5 
Clear, through its glare, a peerless phenix shone 
Exulting proudly on her dreadful throne; 
Fearless the wonde1 stood, and bravely prest 
The blazing terrors nearer to her breast, 
And, though consumed in overwhelming fire, 
Behold—the bird remounted from her pyre, 
Upon the air refulgent glories threw 
Unveiling every splendour, as she flew. 


“«©There was a change, and then I seemed to 

climb 

The towering summit of a cliff sublime, 

Whose base the billows wrapt in sheets of spray 

As on they came, and foamed in froth away: 

Thence, in the distance, tossed from side to side, 

A floating fabric rode upon the tide, 

Like to the ark of old, round which the roar 

Of the tierce surges sounded more and more; 

But there was One, the pilot at the helm, 

Who hushed the waves when threatening to o’er- 
whelm, 

And those, around, who hung upon his look 

Nor with pale fear, nor trembling horror shook, 

Calmly protected by his heavenly form 

In perfect peace amid the raging storm. 

At length, the bark, through every peril brought, 

Touched the fair haven that she | had sought ; 

And every peril past, a radiant ban 

Came forth, with welcome joy, upon the strand, 

Issuing from out some golden city’s gate 

The glorious Salem of a future state; 

I heard the shouts of the celestial throngs. 

Loud were their notes, and blissful were their 
songs.’ 

“* Your visions might pérhaps relate to Rome,’ 
The panther cries, ‘ but business calls me home; 
Emancipation may be near at band, 

And wrath is pendent o’er a guilty land; 
This hint, from one, who knows behind the scenes, 
More truly what Emancipation means.’ 


“ The savage smiled, as with malicious play, 
She shewed her shining teeth, and slowly skulked 


away.” 
p. 46. 


To this poem several notes are appended, 
which illustrate, by an appeal to fact, various 
expressions that would have otherwise been 
obscure. 
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The next poem is called “The Catas. 
trophe.” It is that of a ship, which, after 
encountering storms, takes fire at sea. In 
this there are some good lines, but as a 
whole it is vastly inferior to the shipwreck 
of Falconer. 

A scene in Switzerland, which concludes 
the volume, is short, and by no means 
interesting. In descriptive poetry only a 
few master spirits can hope to succeed, the 
principal flowers having been already ga- 
thered by earlier adventurers into these 
prolific regions. 


Review.—Poetical LEffusions, Miscel- 
laneous and Sacred. By Benjamin 
Coombs. pp. 183. Wightman and 
Cramp. London. 1827. 

Mr. Coomss is evidently a pious man, and 

he has given us, in the volume under consi- 

deration, some very interesting and excel- 
lent verses. Weare the better pleased with 
them, because there is an appearance of 
modesty in the author, which we wish were 
copied more extensively. The poems he 
has laid before us are given without affecta- 





tion; and most of them breathe a spirit of | 


sincere and fervent devotion. 

Indeed, were we inclined to be captious, 
we might here and there select an unfavour- 
able specimen, when our author descends 
to twaddling sentimentality—but it is un- 
necessary. Our only remaining complaint 
is, that there is too much blank paper, which, 
with the notes, swell out the volume 
to a greater extent than is necessary. 
The Ode on the Death of Mr. Butterworth 
is, we fear, a failure; “but the following 
sonnet is very just and tender :— 

Like Noah’s dove, the spirit seeks in vain, 

Whilst o’er the earth she wings her devious way, 
Some solid ground—some resting-place to gain; 
The world, deceitful as the treach’rous main, 

Is deluged with a thousand gilded woes ;— 

Now cheer’d, alas! by hope’s delusive ray, 

She ‘lights to spend a long and cloudless day; 
And now, o’erwhelm'd by disappointment’s throes, 

She mourns the ark she left—to heav’n she flies 

Where pleasure ne’er betrays, nor ever dies; 
And on the tomb of faded earthly joys [lies, 

Where hope’s fair scene in scatter'd fragments 
She writes—and Oh! ’tis truth her pen employs— 

“ Too low they build who build beneath the skies.” 

p- 86 
—@———. 
Review.—Constable’s Miscellany of ori- 
ginal and selected Publications in the 
various departments of Literature, the 
Sciences, and the Arts. Knight and 
Lacey. London. 1827. 


To what extent the publishers of this work 
ultimately intend to carry it, we are no 
where informed ; neither is this a subject of 
much consequence, as each volume will be 
complete in itself, so that the purchaser may 
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proceed or discontinue, as circumstance or 
inclination shall dictate. It is, however, 
observable, that, in reference to the whole, 
the publishers have laid the foundation of a 
pyramid, extended in its area, and formed 
of durable materials ; and if the superstruc- 
ture correspond with its base, its summit, 
being more elevated than that of the monu- 
ments of Egypt, will be seen at a greater 
distance, even though the structure should 
not become their rival in its claims to im- 
mortality. 

The work commences with the voyage of 

Captain Basil Hall to Loo-Choo in China, 
and various other places in the eastern 
seas, some of which had never before been 
visited by any European navigator. The 
account given is both novel and interesting, 
as it introduces us to people, with whose 
manners, dispositions, and habits of life, 
we were previously totally unacquainted. 
Capt. Hall thinks, that in many instances 
the Chinese character had been unjustly 
depreciated, and taking for our guide the 
facts which he states, we cannot but view 
them as an amiable race, to whose beha- 
viour the inhabitants of Canton, in their 
intercourse with foreigners, bear little or no 
resemblance. Curiosity, honesty, and hos- 
pitality, are among the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their character. 
_ Of the people inhabiting the Corea, his 
account is widely different. These he 
describes as a jealous, inhospitable, and 
suspicious race, whose principal aim was to 
keep him from their shores, and when this 
could not be effected, to use every exertion 
to facilitate his departure. The voyagers, 
however, though treated with much incivi- 
lity, and occasionally subjected to ominous 
menaces, received no personal injury, but 
no bribes could induce the natives to per- 
mit them to penetrate into their country. 
The account is animated throughout, and 
descends to domestic scenes without be- 
coming tedious, or causing delineation to 
outlive its interest, which is the soul of 
narrative. 

The articles already prepared for this 
miscellany are both numerous and highly 
respectable, among which by far the greater 
proportions are original. The subjects 
selected are of general interest, the import- 
ance of which, time will hardly be able to 
diminish, uniess by throwing additional 
light on the habits of nations with whom - 
our acquaintance is but scanty, or by giving 
perfection to branches of science that have 
not yet attained maturity. It is a work of 

at promise, the pretensions of which bid 

ir to be realized, and one which we think 
deserves an extensive patronage. 
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Review.—Stories of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance. 12mo. pp. 275. Longman and 
Co. London. 1827. 


Ir has been observed, that if the produc- 
tions of a writer excite sufficient interest in 
his readers, so as to abstract their attention 
from themselves, and from the disagreeable 
incidents of life, that he has accomplished 
no little service, and the world is indebted 
to him for his performance. This has been 
completed in the present instance, 

The title of the work notifies, that the 
events recounted by the author appertain to 
the “days of chivalry,” that romantic 
period which still dazzles our imagination 
with the glory of the tournament, and the 
deeds of the warrior. The changing in- 
fluence of time, which has carried away all 
that was admirable and cheering, has also 
destroyed the iron chain which bound the 
feudal vassal to his lord, together with the 
prevalent influence of that system of priest- 
craft and intolerance which held in equal 
bondage the minds of all. 

The different subjects of these stories are 
well selected, and the arrangements so 
managed, that the attention is kept alive to 
the conclusion. The three first tales give 
all the pomp and circumstance of chivalrous 
assemblies, and delineate the ceremonies, 


manners, costume, and deeds of the heroes | 


of those “ by-gone days,” with faithfulness 
and accuracy ; the three last are within the 
regions of romance. One of these, entitled 
“ the Devil’s Gorge,” the scene of which is 
presumed to be in Wales, is introduced by 
the following description of this natural 
curtosity. 

“A place not improperly denominated, if any 
place ‘ in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth,’ can be said to deserve such a title of 
terror, Even now, while attempting its deserip- 
tion, l feel a passing tremor steal over me, akin to 
that which I invariably experienced when gazing 
upon the frightful and appalling reality. The 
lower entrance, being that through which the 
stream rushed to this gloomy cave, was about six 
feet square, (if we may use such aterm for that 
which was perfectly shapcless) ; and presented, 
from the opposite side of the river, a somewhat 
sublime appearance, as the waters, dashing from 
one huge mass of rock to another, were driven 
back again into the main current, or hurried impe- 
tuously forward into the ever-open ‘jaws of death,’ 
For the distance of many yards around this fatal 
opening, the ruggedness of its bed kept the river 
in a state of eontinual-and fearful agitation, which, 
when swelled by the mountain rains, gave it the 
appearance of the ocean itself, when, tossed by 
conflicting winds, the eye beholds only one im- 
mense sheet of foam, and the ear is sensible to no 
other sound than that of the boisterous breakers. 
At the height of twenty or thirty feet above the 
river, was another and more spacious entrance, 
attained without much danger, save to persons of 
weak nerves, by.ascending a rude, though secure 
ledge of rocks. From this point the deep cavern 
became visible. At the first gaze, a place of utter 
darkness was alone perceived, though after the eve 
had accustomed itself to the sight, the ‘ blackness 





of darkness’ disappeared, and a scene of perfect 
sublimity (if the theory of Burke be valid,) be- 
came dimly distinguishable. A rude and irregular 
flight of steps, or rather of huge stepping-stones, 
stood proffering their assistance to the inquisitive 
and fearless adventurer, who wished to explore 
the secrets of the perilous abyss, while a feeble 
glimmering of light, issuing from below, seemed, 
like the rays of hope, to invite him onward, 
After a descent of ten or twelve yards, the spa- 
cious cavern opened upon the view. ‘The supply of 
light received through the openings in the rocks 
above, and reflected again by clusters and masses 
of spar into every part of this subterraneous dwel- 
ling, gave it a most unearthly aspect, heightened 
as this effect was by the sullen roar of the stream 
which ran through its centre,and which had now 
exchanged its tumultuous for a more silent, but 
scarce less destructive course, Unlike the foam of 
ocean, it now rushed along its well-worn bed, 
black as the fabled waters of Avernus. Its race 
was short, and it fell with a loud noise into the 
Devil's Gorge, a huge basin at the end of the 
cavern, where it was lust for ever.”—p. 219. 


The Lord Villemorris owned the territory 
in which this terrific production was located. 
He was hospitable—Sir Hugh Mathravel 
was his guest—the knight desired the 
baron’s possessions, and - resolved on ob- 
taining them ;—a vague prophecy, directed 
all who sought wealth to repair to “the 
Devil’s Gorge,” whither Sir Hugh went, 
and amid the darkness heard the following 
chant :— 


“ Go see where the treasures of Villemorris shine, 
Ard lovk on his lady, for both shall be thine; 
Confide in thy falchion before thy renown, 

And all his possessions shall soon be thine own, 
And fear not the vengeance of earth's guilty crew, 
No power that is human shall injure Sir Hugh !” 


The knight returns to the castle—becomes 
an unpleasant guest—and expresses his 
determination to depart. 


“ Well pleased did the Lord Villemorris hear his 
guest announce his intention to bid adieu to the 
castle ; and saw his gloomy and taciturn attend- 
ant prepare forthe departure. ‘The last evening 
arrived ; he could not refuse the invitation of Sir 
Hugh to make a final visit to the romantic spots 
around. ‘The evening was fair, and beautifully 
bland ; but as the sun sank beneath the western 
horizon, and the moon rose in the east to supply 
its place in the firmament, the clouds were seen to 
ascend in dark and detached masses, betokening 
the approach of a storm, which was contirmed by 
the large pale halo which encircled the fair and vir- 
gin queen of night. Villemorris felt ill at ease in his 
company, and urged his return, lest the approach- 
ing storm should overtake them. The wind had 
already risen, and rendered alltheir caution neces- 
sary to preserve them from falling as they tra- 
versed the rocky shelves above the waters of the 
Ogmore. On the part of Villemorris this caution 
was vain. The sight of the furious element beow, 
brought to the mind of his companion the vain pre- 
diction of the unseen spirit, and he fancied he 
heard it stili ringing in bis ears— 


‘ Confide in thy falehion before thy renown, 
And all his possessions shall soon be thine own. 


And in a paroxysm of madness he obeyed the dire 
command, and plunged his sword into the back of 
his generous host! Villemorris shrieked, and 
fell, pushed over the precipice by the demon-nerved 
arm of his assassin. ‘The noise of the fall was 
drowned in that of the boiling waters ; and Math- 
ravel stood gazing upon the dark veid beneath him, 
and smiled upon the deed he had done!” 
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Ultimately, Sir Hugh obtains possession | 
of the castle and estates, and repairs again | 
to the cavern, where “he bound himself 
by no ordinary vow, to revisit its unholy 
tenants as soon as their predictions were 
fulfilled.” 


“ In the castle of Villemorris there was no ordi- 
nary stir! ‘The voice of the trumpet had ushered 
in the morn, and the silver-fringed banner of its 
ancient lords was again waving over its lofty 
towers. Its numerous domestics have exchanged 
the sable dress of grief for tle gayer colours of 
rejoicing ; and behold in its spacious courtyards, 
bards and minstrels have assembled, and are tun- 
ing their harps in expectation of some high and 
joyous festival. What can it be ?—The illuminated 
chapel, and the stoled priest, standing in an atti- 
tude of deep devotion, with all the paraphernalia ' 
of the nuptial ceremony arranged around him, 
indicate the answer. The lovely lady of the peer- 
less brow, is to be united to him whose importuni- 
ties she had so often rejected with scorn and in- 
dignation. Let us not dwell upon the unnatural, 
the unaccountable event. The trembling priest 
hath ended his reluctant task, and the lady Ville- 
morris has become the wife of him who made her 
first a widow! 

«“ Amidst the height of the bustle which followed 
their union, Sir Hugh Matbravel forgot not his 
vow. He stole from his guests, and hastened 
towards the water's edge, where, to avoid discovery, 
“entering into a small boat, he pushed off towards 
the mouth of the appointed rendezvous, The river 
had recently been swollen by a meuntain flood, 
atid the knight soon found that he had committed 
a fatal error in now seeking the Devil’s Gorge by 
water. His frail bark was borne along with a force | 
and rapidity which rendered perfectly useless 
every attempt tocheck its speed. He shot through 
the jaws of death, and as he entered upon the 
more silent, but not less rapid stream in the dark | 
interior of the cavern, and was hurried onward to | 
inevitable destruction, he recognized the familiar, 
but unwelcome strain— 


“ Go see where the treasures of Villemorris shine, | 
And look on his lady, for both shall be thine ; 
Confide in thy faichion before thy renown, | 
And all his possessions shall soon be thine own : 
And fear not the vengeance of Eartu’s guilty crew, 
No power that is Human shall injure Sir Hugh !” 
Reader,—askest thou the fate of the 
lovely lady of the peerless brow? She 
complied with the advice of Denmark’s 
prince, and retired to a nunnery. The | 
princely domains of Villemorris were | 
divided among his vassals and “ poor rela- | 
tions,” while his name was transferred to | 
the regions of romance. 





| 
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Review.—A Summary of Christian 
Instruction, consisting of Readings 
and Parallel Passages, selected from 
the Holy Scriptures, with Observations 
and Extracts from various writers. 


8vo. pp. 202. Longman and Co. 
London. 1826. 
We have perused this volume with 


nouch satisfaction, and think that in every 
respect it is deserving of the title which 
it bears. It is literally a summary of 
Christian instruction, and he who imbibes 
in his spirit, and incorporates in his prace 
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tice, the wholesome doctrines and truths 
which the author recommends and exhi- 
bits fairly to view, will’ be made wise 
unto eternal salvation. 

In looking through the various ” topics 
which this volume presents to the eye, 
we do not tarry to inquire whether the 
author’s creed has been cast in the mould 
of Arminius or Calvin. Subjects more 
interesting and momentous than the com- 
bined names of all the founders of sects 
can confer, absorb the attention, and call 
the contemplation from parties to Chris- 
tianity, from earth to heaven, and from 
mortals to God. 

This work is divided into six ‘parts, 
each of which is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of some important scriptural truths, 
such as the means employed: for the 
propagation of the gospel; the power of 


the word of God; the force of original 


sin; the plan of salvation; the operation 
of grace in the heart; and its influence on 
the life of the believer, &c.. Each: of the 
parts is again subdivided into 
chapters, to which an appropriate section 
of the part is assigned. ese are fols 
lowed by a copious supplement contain- 
ing. much important matter, but too mul- 
tifarious to admit in this place any thing 
like a fair analysis. 

In supporting the numerous propositions 
thus brought under the reader’s inspection, 


|the author, instead of resorting to the 
| dogmas of schools, and the subleties of 
| metaphysics, has constant recourse to the 
| authority of scripture. 


In making his 
appeal to this standard, he has not, how- 
ever, tortured the passages adduced, in 
the forge of barbarous criticism, to serve 
an unholy purpose, but exhibited them in 
such a plain and obvious light, as to con- 
vince the judgment, if not to alarm the 
conscience, and renovate the heart. In 
fact, it isa volume consisting in a high 
degree of quotations from scripture, 
selected and arranged with so much care, 
that the reader beholds with surprise the 
aggregation of evidence which a com- 
bination of scattered passages affords. 

In the fifth » the directions given 
for the profitable reading of the holy 
scriptures, may be followed with much 
advantage. The arrangement furnishes, 
within a narrow compass, a judicious 
syllabus in consecutive order, and to many © 
untutored minds it will communicate ‘no 
contemptible epitome of sacred chronology. 

The twelfth section of the supplement 
contains a plan for ensuring the reading 
of the- sacred writings among the adult 


population “of towns and villages. ~* For 
2H 
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his zeal and sincerity in this, we readily | dence in India, are intimately acquainted 


ive the author the fullest credit, but we 
fear his scheme partakes too much of 
the Utopian character, ever to be realized 
in the present condition of things. 

Of the author we know nothing but 
through the medium of his book, and 
even this does not reveal his name. We 
know enough, however, from his pub- 
lication, to be assured that it has been a 
work of considerable labour, in which 
enterprize has ‘been crowned with deserved 
success. We are also assured, that in the 
trade of book-making he is not a hack- 
neyed adept. The price of his volume is 
only three shillings and sixpence, from 
which, unless his sale be very extensive, 
he will never be reimbursed his printing 
expenses. A modern novelist, with the 
Same quantity of materials, would have 
eked out two volumes, and charged to 
his customers twelve or fourteen shillings, 
te prevent them from thinking his pro- 
duction paltry. We have not, however, 
now to learn, that the children of this 
world ‘are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light ;-but of the latter it 
may be said, their judgment is with the 
Lord, and their work is with their God. 
+ 

BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Original Hymns and moral Poems 
Sor Children and Young Persons, by 
‘Richard Matthews, and E. (Wightman 
and Cramp, London,) present to the reader 
Taany poetical flowers, pleasing in their 
hue, and delightful in their fragrance. We 
have read several with smiles of approba- 
tion, and think them admirably calculated, 
by their easy flow of language, their har- 
mony of numbers, their purity of thought, 
and simplicity of diction, to captivate and 
instruct the youthful mind. This little vo- 
lume will make a valuable and suitable 
addition to Dr. Watts’s hymns for children, 
and to higher honours, compositions of this 
description dare not aspire. 

2. An Account of the Proceedings at a 
Public Meeting in the City of York, in 
Jan. 1827, to petition Parliament to prevent 
the Immolation of Widows in British India, 
(Stones, York,) places this melancholy 
subject in an interesting light. Its design 
is to call the attention of the legislature to 
the voice of humanity, and to prove that 
this horrible custom may be totally abolish- 
ed by the mandate of authority, without 
endangering the tranquillity of our Oriental 
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with the force of prejudice, and the extent 
of local feeling in that populous region. 
We should rejoice to see the subject of this 
pamphlet taken up with spirit throughout 
the country, and enforced with the same 
degree of temperate zeal with which this is 
egy : 

3. Old English Sayings newly expound- 
ed, in Prose pa Fun, by Jefferys Taylor, 
(Wightman and Cramp, London,) require 
but little explanation, the title being suffi- 
ciently expressive to communicate the con- 
tents of the book. Among these sayings 
are some that must be familiar to all our 
readers, such as “ Had I wist,” “A burnt 
child dreads the fire,” “ Better late than 
never,” “Call me cousin, but cozen me 
not,” “ Birds of a feather flock together,” 
&c. &c. The author’s design is not to ex- 
plore the origin of these sayings, but to 
point out their utility and application in the 
common concerns of life. In these expo- 
sitions he has happily succeeded, and we 
regret that he has not extended his observa- 
tions to a greater number than his book 
contains. This may perhaps be reserved 
for another volume. 

4. New Commercial Copies, Nos. 1, 2, 
by Wm. Harding, (Tilt, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don,) contain specimens of mercantile 
writing, exhibited in invoices, receipts, bills 
of exchange, letters, &c. The utility of 
these copies will be chiefly appreciated in 
merchants’ counting-houses. 

5. Universal Stenggraphy, by Wm. 
Harding, (Simpkin and Marshall, London,) 
we had an opportunity of reviewing in May, 
1823. A new edition is now presented to 
our notice, containing some valuable im- 
provements in this delicate but very impor- 
tant art. This little volume is enlarged, 
but the simplicity of its principles has sus- 
tained no injury. Its merits demand at- 
tention, and where its claims are heard, it 
must beheld in high estimation. 

6. The Birthday Present, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, (Holdsworth, London,) is a 

retty little tale, not unworthy of this cele- 
ane lady’s name. 

7. A Manual of Family Prayers, by 
C. J. Blomfield, D. D. Bishop of Chester, 
(Rivington, London,) contains a morning 
and evening prayer for every day in the 
week, with occasional prayers to be’ offered 
in seasons of sickness, or of other afflic- 
tions, from which no family can ever be 
wholly exempt. The daily prayers include 
all the variety that can reasonably be ex- 
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8. A Brief Memoir of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Andrews, of Bristol, (Wans- 
brough, Bristol,) is a tribute of respect paid 
to deserving worth, distinguished by per- 
sonal piety, and extensive usefulness in a 
Sunday-school. 

9. The Triumphs of the Gospel, a Ser- 
mon preached tn the Baptist Chapel, 
Halifax, by Charles Thompson, (Wight- 
man and Cramp, London,) presents to the 
reader many valuable observations on the 
moral excellence of Christianity. Com- 

ared with other systems of ethics, its 
icided superiority is rendered apparent in 
every point, but we cannot avoid thinking 
that in some places the language is indebt- 
ed to artifice for its occasional sparkles. 

10. The “Rev. J. H. Stewart’s Sermon 
for the distressed Manufacturers, (Seeley 
and Son, London,) traces our national cala- 
mities to national offences, many of which 
the author enumerates; and as a natural 
eonsequence, he infers, that nothing will 
effectually remove the evil but national 
repentance and reformation. It is a dis- 
course that may be read: with much ad. 


vantage. 

11. A third Set M4 original Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, by David Everard Ford, 
(Westley and Davies, London,) presents a 
commanding claim to our attention. Of 
the former sets we have spoken in terms of 
strong approbation ; and of the tunes now 
before us it is no compliment to say, that 
they will not dishonour their predecessors, 
when admitted into an association with 
them. A sacred Song for two voices, by 
the same author, will be found to contain a 
pleasing specimen of simple harmony. 

12. Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Benefit Clubs, of Assurances, and for a 
Modification of the Poor 
and Marshall, London,) like most other 
works on these subjects, gives us the evil in 
a@ more commanding light than it places 
the remedy. To the former every eye is 
open, but to the latter every intellect is 
more or less closed. The writer has, how- 
ever, thrown out many valuable hints, that 
may hereafter be incorporated in a system 
that shall be advantageously reduced to 
practice. 

13. An Inquiry into the Consistency of 
the Baptists, by Thomas FEisdell, (Holds. 
worth, London,) is a pamphlet that glides 
along very gently over this watery element ; 
and the interest with which we expect it to 
be perused, will correspond with the im- 
portance which the reader attaches to the 
subject. Like many other pamphlets that 
have appeared on: baptism, it has a contro- 
versial countenance, and will be admired or 
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condemned, according to the previous 
opinion which the reader has adopted. 

14. A Malvern Tale, with other Poems, 

Hugh Stewart Boyd, (Whittaker, Lon- 

on,) we have already noticed in our num+ 
ber for October last. It now appears with 
some additions, and in a considerably im, 
proved state, connected with other produce 
tions of Mr. Boyd’s muse. The melan+ 
choly disaster which it records cannot fail 
to give it-much interest, which the reader 
will find greatly heightened by the charms 
and elegance of poetic diction. - 

15. The Annual Report of the Sunday 
School Union, for 1826, (Sunday School 
Depot, London,) is an interesting pamphlet, 
containing a vast fund of information respect- 
ing the state of Sunday Schools throughout 
a considerable portion of the world. A 
survey of their | nene must be pleasing to 
every friend of humanity, and in the in- 
stances that are narrated, every genuine 
Christian will find cause .to rejoice, as 
tending to extend the Redeemer’s .king- 
dom. 

16. Plans and Views of the intended 
Cemetery, Liverpool, furnish another strik- 
ing instance of the public spirit which 
prevails in that large commercial town, 
many of “whose merchants are princes, 
and whose traffickers are the honourable of 
the earth.” The plates are four in number, 
engraven on stone, and finished with ex- 
quisite clearness and beauty. The site is 
an ancient quarry, at the head of Duke 
Street, a place admirably adapted for the 
solemn occasion ; and if the final execution 
follow up the design, which we see ‘no 
reason to doubt, it will stand without a 
rival in any part of the British empire. 

17. An outline Sketch of a New Theory 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants, by 
A Christian Philosopher, (Longman, Lon- 
don,) is a most singular farrago, dictated 
by a roving imagination, alike unsup 
both.by reason and revelation. Man, he 
supposes, to be a kind of emergent devil, 
starting up from the central fire in the 
earth, to the enjoyment of the divine favour, 
among whom, Adam, being less guilty 
than others, = the first who made his 
appearance. It is good r spoiled. 
m8. A Sermon on Chuelh 2 del 
preached in Edinburgh == omas Chal. 
mers, D. D.. (Whittaker, don,) is ens 
titled to our sincerest admiration. In its 
pages the eloquent author pleads the cause 
of the brute creation _in a manner that is 
at once creditable to his feelings, and worthy 
the high repute in which his name is de- 
setvedly. held. With much i he 
apologizes for those who pursue the timi 
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hare, attributing their eagerness in the 
chase more to a want of due consideration, 
than to a ferocity of disposition which 
“joys at anguish, and delights in blood.” 
On the tortures inflicted on animals in the 
agonies of death, to render them more 
palatable to the taste of luxury, he is deser- 
vedly severe. We would recommend this 
sermon to the attention of every hunter, 
sportsman, cock-fighter, and epicure, in the 
united kingdom. 

19. A Reply to the Accusations of 
Piracy and Plagiarism, in a Letter to the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. by 
Wm. Carpenter, (Wightman and Cramp, 
London,) makes out a strong case of 
defence, which we think will not easily be 
repelled. We have neither room nor in- 
clination to enter into particulars. The 
price of this pamphlet is only one shilling, 
and those who feel an interest in the con- 
troversy, will derive much information from 
the perusal of its pages. 

20. Letters written by St**** S****, 
during her last Illness, second edition, 
(Hamilton & Co. London,) contain some 
pleasing, and no doubt genuine emotions of 
the heart, of which the writer well knew how 
to mark and delineate the variations and 
deceitfulness. In some of the early letters 
these feelings are expressed with sadness, 
but as we advance, the triumphs of the 
Christian gain the ascendancy, and the 
sorrows arising from penitence and broken 
resolutions give place to the language of 

raise, of confidence, and of gratitude. 
ey form a little compendium of unosten- 
tatious Christian experience. 

21. Two Sermons on the Death of the 
Duke of York,- by Thomas Mortimer, 
A. M. (Seeley, London,) have lately been 
put into our hands. They contain many 
judicious remarks on the illustrious person- 


age whose death has been the occasion of | 


much national sorrow, but without meriting 
the charge of sycophancy and adulation. The 
praiseworthy traits which appeared in his 
life are not noticed with parade; and 
silence conceals the shadowy parts of his 
character. The principal design of the 
preacher is to sound an alarm to nobility, to 
shew his hearers that no rank or condition 
in life can exempt mankind from the stroke 
of death, and to urge on all, the necessity 
of preparing to meet our God. 

22. Lectures on Moral and Religious 
Subjects, addressed to Mechanics, by the 
Rev. Timothy East, Birmingham, (Knight 
& Lacey London,) of which the two first 
numbers only have reached us, is a work 
which promises fair to be useful to the 
working classes of society. In the numbers 
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before us, we find several calculations. in 
domestic economy, which if duly followed, 
would greatly tend to increase the-comforts 
of life. The moral aspect of these lectures 
is also very promising. Indeed, we should 
have but a mean opinion of. a writer who 
would recommend economy, and disregard 
the purity of moral character. 


——~—__ — 


OBSERVATIONS ON SUBTERRANEAN FIRES 
NEAR WEDNESBURY,—GREAT CONSUMP- 
TION OF COALS, &c. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir.—For the information of your cor- 
respondent, S. Tucker, who inquires in 
your number 99. col. 523, respecting the 
coal being on fire near Wednesbury, I beg 
leave to state, that the fire he alludes to, 
is now burning, and so near the surface, 
that within the last month it was visible 
through the crevices of the earth, at the 
depth of only a few inches. That it has 
been burning more than one hundred and 
forty years, is an undoubted fact ; for Plot, 
in his History of Staffordshire, printed in 
1686, observes, 

“That some coal pits may and do. take 
fire of themselves, as it is unanimously 
agreed they do at Wednesbury, where the 
coal works now on fire, take up eleven 
acres, arising from the shale, slack, and 
small coal, being left in the hollows -of 
the old works, and have naturally fired 
of themselves, will do, and have done, 
beyond all memory.”—See Plot’s History 





of Staffordshire, chap. 111. section 53, 54, 
| & 55, pages 141, 142. 

“ At Bradley, immediately adjoining 
Bilston, there is a very extraordinary phe- 
| nomenon,—a fire in the earth has continued 
| burning for many yeats, this fire has 
reduced nearly six acres of land to a 
mere calx. It arises from a burning 
| stratum of coal about four feet thick, and 
eight or ten yards deep, to which the air 
has free access, in consequence of the 
main coal having been formerly got out 
from under it. The calx affords a very 
excellent material for the repair of 
roads.” Beauties of Staffordshire, by 
the Rev. J. Nightingale, page 863, 
printed in 1813. 

I have quoted the preceding; as short 
descriptions of the fiery holes, (as they are 
termed here,) at different periods, and 
have farther to observe, that the strata of 
clay, within the range or action of the 
fire, form great part of the calx.used in 
“repairs of roads.”—I ‘suppose the fire 
has now extended to more than thirty 
acres, though not all burning at the’ same 
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time, but on detached places, the vapour 
from which, (in rainy or damp weather,) 
may be seen from the London and Holy- 
head road, about half a mile south-east of 
Bilston, in some fields on the south side 
of the road, near to a small farm-house. 

Your correspondent expresses some 
anxiety at the increasing consumption of 
coal by steam vessels; allow me to say, 
that within the last forty years, (the 
greater part within the last twenty,) there 
have been erected in this coal district, in 
the space of about ten miles, more than 
fifty blast or smelting furnaces, for ex- 
tracting iron from the ore, and, if all at 
work, would consume ten thousand tons 
of coals weekly, exclusive of the quantity 
consumed at the numerous foundries, 
forges, rolling and slitting mills, &c. 

Yours, R. Ercan. 

Near’ Bilston, April 16th, 1827. 

a 
NOVEL-READING NOT ALLOWED IN 
KINGSWOOD SCHOOL. 

Mr. Epitor, 
Srr.—I am directed by the Committee 
for Kincswoop Scuoot, to send you the 
following extract from the minutes of their 
late meeting, and to request, that, if possible, 
you will insert it in your next number. 

I am, dear Sir, your’s truly 

J. BrckNeE.1, Secretary. 
14, 1827. 
‘ “Committee Meeting, April 12th, 1827. 

“An extract from a letter published 
in the ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Warren,’ 
(p. 177—179) referring to the conduct of 
one of her sons in reading novels, while a 
Scholar at Kingswood School, . part of 
which is inserted also in a review of the 
Memoirs in the Imperial Magazine for 
March 1827, p. 283, &c. having been 
read to the Committee, it was resolved as 
follows : 

“ Considering that the above works may 
be read by many persons, friends to Kings- 


Bristol, April 


Kincswoop Scuoot, and could never be 
indulged’ in but by CLANDESTINE means, 
such works being deemed utterly incompa- 
tible with those religious principles. and 
habits, which it has ever been the chief 
object of its Founder and friends to implant 
and form in the minds of the scholars ; it is 
incumbent on this Committee to give 
publicity to these facts, in order that the 
suspicion, above referred to, may be re- 
moved or prevented. 

“ 2dly, That for this purpose, a copy of 
the minutes and resolution now made, be 
forwarded to the editors of the Wesleyan 
and Imperial Magazines, (the memoirs 
having been noticed in those publications) 
accompanied with a request that they 
will insert them in the next number of their 
respective works. 

“ 3dly, That a copy of these minutes 
and resolutions transmitted also to Dr. 
Warren, and that he be informed that the 
Committee expect, in case of his publishing 
another edition of the memoirs, that he 
will state to his readers, that novels have 
never been allowed in this school; a fact, 
which the Committee, for the sake of the 
religious character of the institution, have 
felt themselves called upon to make known 
in the method above proposed. 

“ Jos. Entwisie, Chairman, 
“ Joun BickNne xt, Secretary.” , 
—————— 


ON. THE ABOLITION OF HINDOO 
IMMOLATION. 





Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—The following pathetic effusion was 
| published in one of the Calcutta papers, 
about three years since ; and as the subject 
of the abolition of the burning of Hindoo 
_ Widows is now attracting public attention, 
‘and is coming before Parliament on the 
| 24th of the next month, I should be happy 


| to see this communication in your May 


number. 
I have. been an eye-witness of a Suttee 


wood School and others, who are not in- | at Cuttack, in Orissa, a few miles from the 


timately acquainted with the discipline of 
that institution ; and considering that certain 
passages, in the extract referred to, are 
calculated to give such persons reason to 
suspect, that the reading of novels is either 
sanctioned or permitted in the school, 
more especially as the respected author of 
the memoirs has omitted to state any thing 
to the contrary, (an omission, however, 
which the Committee are bound to believe, 
was altogether owing to inadvertence,) it is 
for these reasons resolved, 

“ Ist. That as the reading of novels Has 
ALWAYS BEEN STRICTLY PROHIBITED IN 


temple of Juggernaut; and I feel it an 
imperious duty to use the little strength I 
have, to promote the suppression of this 
homicidal custom. I have been favoured 
with the parliamentary papers on the burn- 
ing of. Hindoo widows, printed by order of 
the House of Commons in the year 1821, 
1823, 1824, 1825; from these, and 
from essays published in India, I have 
| compiled a pamphlet, which I hope will be 
published this month. A copy of which I 
intend. to send you.—Under the Bengal 
presidency, the number of Suttees were, in 
1819, 650; . 1820, 597; . 1821, 654; 
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1822, 588; 1823, 575.—Under the Ma- 
dras, from 1817 to 1819, 183—and under 
that of Bombay, from 1819 to 1823, 245. 
About 700 widows annually perish in 
India in the flames of the ‘funeral pile ! 
Could not this vast number be rescued 
by the humane and powerful arm of 
Britain ? 

* Yes, one mild effort of her conq’ring hand 

Might free the earth from this detested blot ; 

And lead our blest Religion to withstand, 

By her meek precepts, what has damn’‘d the lot 

Of man, no wrought such deeds as may not be 

forgot. 

Menu, the first great Hindoo legislator, 
does not even mention the Suttee, and 
“the Shaster, that is opposed to him, is 
not to be praised.” This bloody rite has 
been abolished, in a great measure, by the 
Mussulman, Portuguese, French, Dutch, 
and Danish powers in India. Why is 
Britain afraid to “plead for the widow,” 
and spread her shield over her devoted 
head? It is a prevalent Opinion among 
the Euro in India, that one stroke of 
the pen would abolish this rite for ever. 
* Blood has a voice to reach the skies.” 
The blood of the thousands of widows 
(probably 1000 a year!) slain since our 
empire has been established in the East, 
lies somewhere. Let Britain cry for mercy, 
and: their blood will not rest upon her ! 

I should be happy, through your inte- 
resting miscellany, to request your numerous 
readers to promote petitions to Parliament 
before the 24th of the next month. Peti- 
tions have been sent from Bedford, York, 
Rochdale, Colchester, and others are pre- 
paring at Derby, Loughboro’, &c. Surely, 
every reader of these lines will feel in- 
terested in the abolition of Suttees, and 
endeavour to procure petitions for the ac- 
complishment of this desired object. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Derby, April 17, 1827. J. Pecos. 

THE INFANT HINDOO MOURNER. 


Upon a woody bank I roamed at eve, 
Close to the Ganges gliding stilly on ; 
And through a glade the sun’s last beams I saw, 
And o’er the golden tide their radiance stream’d. 
It was a sweetly pensive hour of calm; 
The Myna chirped upon the Mango bough, 
And gently coo'd the Ring-dove ’midst the leaves. 
I heard a fretful cry of infant wail, 
Tremulous, floating on the breeze of eve, 
And paused to listen—when these words I caught : 
“Mother! mother! oh my dearest mother!” 
I hurried onward to the sandy waste 
That edged the water. On the ground there sat, 
Near aheap of ashes mould’ring drear, 
Weary and desolate, a little child ; 
One tiny hand a drooping flower held fast, 
Emblem most méet of that unhappy child ; 
The other wiped away the scalding tears 
That from ber dim black orbs eame trickling down, 
As on that ashy heap she gaz’d intent, 
Repeating still the cry of infant wail, 
™ Mother mother! oh my dearest mother.!” . 
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» “Stranger!” exclaimed an aged peasant near, 
“ The story of that orphan soon is told: 

Child of mv child, her father paid the debt 

Which awful nature claims, nor waked his babe, 
Who deemed him sleeping in a heavy sleep :— 

‘ And wo'nt you wake, my father,’ she would say, 
* And wo’nt you speak, nor take me on your knee ?? 
The brabmin came—a garland in bis hand— 

And hung it round the victim mother s neck ; 

And then the living with the dead went forth. 
The drear procession reached the fated ground, 
Where wood and tire as meet convenient lay: 

The child her mother followed, laughing still, 

Or skipped before her, sportive as a lamb ; 

Or grasped the hand whose soft caress was life. 
At last the parent stuoped and kissed the child, 
And as she kissed her, down a truant tear 
Trickled away, and from her quiv’ring lips, 

The pangs she spoke not, breathed upon her child. 
A quick presentiment appeared to cast 

Its instant gloom upon the little one : 

Unto her mother’s bosom fast she clung, 

And sobbed and wept. The mother soothing placed 
Yon flower, now faded, in her infant hand. 
The filial pledge remains, but, O the giver! 
One last long kiss she gave, and tore away ; 
And then the pile she mounted, by the side 

Of him who pressed that bridal couch of death. 
The infant fain would follow, but we held 

The little struggler, while her piercing cries 
In vain reached her, who soon could hear no more. 
‘ Come back, my mother! mother! mother! mother!® 
The din of direful discord rose, and smoke 
Ascended blackly through the sunny air. 

The cloud dispersed, but still the babe remains, 
And has remained, since that dread morning hour, 
Weeping, and gazing for her mother there ;— 

And Cething finds but loneliness and ashes.— 
Mark the sad wildness of her young despair, 

As on that ashy heap her gaze is fixed, 

With bitter tears and thick convulsive subs ; 

An hark again! her cry of infant wail, 

* Mother! mother! vh my dearest mother !’” 


—_—_-+>- 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING. 


Tus celebrated individual, whose Auto- 
graph is subjoined, and who at this mo- 
ment occupies so great a share of public 
attention, is of Irish extraction. His 
father, however, came to London 5 to 
his birth, which took place at Paddington 
in 1771. He was educated at Eton, from 
which seminary he removed to Oxford, 
where his literary talents procured him 
several prizes. On leaving college he 
entered on a course of study for the law, 
but, through the co-operation of various 
causes, was soon afterwards drawn into 
the field of politics, in which he has of 
late years made such a conspicuous 
figure. Nearly through life he has beén 
the favourite of fame and fortune, and he 
is now advanced to the highest pinnacle of 
earthly greatness, that a subject can hope 
to attain. We hope his sun will set in a 


cloudless sky. 














——_—— 
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GLEANINGS. 


Acceptances.—A point of law was lately laid 
down in the King’s Bench, which cannot be too 
extensively known. The general rule in. respect 
of bills is, that a holder, who has given real value, 
shall in all cases, to the amount of the value, have 
recourse on the drawer, acceptors, and indorsers. 
The exception to this rule, laid down by the Chief 
Justice, which is an important one, is, that where- 
ever a bill shall be received from one who has, to 
the knowledge of the receiver, been guilty, on a 
former occasion, of paying away bills without the 
authority of the owner, althongh the receiver have 
paid value, he shall lose his remedy. 

Discovery.—Some time in February, 1827, a 
tesselated pavement was discovered in an arable 
field, in the parish of Leigh, the property of Mrs. 
Hill, near the turnpike-road leading from Glou- 
cester to Tewkesbury. This curiosity is about two 
feet below the surface of the ground, and is about 
sixty feet long by eight feet wide. It is now ex- 
posed to the weather, and it is to be feared is in 
unskilful hands. 

Gretna Green.—The number of marriages so- 
lemnized at Gretna Green, by Robert Elliot, from 
Ist January to the 3lst December, 1824, was 237— 
exclusive of those solemnized by his contemporary, 
David Lang. 

A Miracle.—Miracles have not ceased in France. 
A luminous cross has appeared in the air, at a vil- 
lage near Poictiers. Let not ~~ bold heretic dis- 
pute the truth of this fact. It is attested by 
evidence taken on oath, and inserted in two Paris 
newspapers. 

Lapland Cows.—The cows in most parts of 
Lapland are all of the same white colour, and very 
little bigger than sucking calves in England ; but 
exceedingly beautiful, and yielding milk of so su- 
perior a quality, that it becomes almost wholly 
cream, and that of the most’ delicious sweetness, 
while, when even fresh, it is so coagulated, that a 
spoon will nearly remain upright after it has been 
plunged into it, 

Catholic Emancipation.—There were present at 
the division on the Catholic Question, 420 English 
members, 91 Irish, and 37 Scotch. The number 
absent amounted to 110, being 93 English, 9 Irish, 
and 8 Scotch. Of the Irish members 57 voted for 
Sir Francis Burdett’s motion, and 34 against it; 
of the Scotch 22 for, and 15 against; and of the 
English 193 for, and 227 against ; leaving a majority 
of 34 English members against the motion. 

Copper in New South Wales.—Copper ore is 
found in large quantities in the district of Bath- 
urst. Iron, which it-is known abounds over the 
face of the country, will not, from the extreme 
cheapness at which it is to be obtained at home 
yield a remuneration adequate to the labour and 
expense of working the mines here; but, with 
Tespect to the copper, it is thought by competent 
mineralogists that, by being at first reduced to a 
coarse state of purification in this country, it 
would be likely to become a valuable article of 
exportation. The specimens of the Bathurst ore, 
which some scientific gentlemen have lately brought 
to Sydney, are stated to be very rich. ? 

State of Crime in France.—By an official docu- 
ment, published in Paris, of the number of accusa- 
tions brought before the tribunals of correctional 
Police during the year 1825, it appears that there 
were 96,061 cases tried, in which 141,733 individuals 
were implicated. Out of these, 57,002 were for 
crimes against the forest and game laws, implicat- 
ing 86,861 individuals. Of the total number, 5110 


were condemned to upwards of one year's imprison- ° 


ment ; 17,454 to less than a year, and 95,682 con- 
demned to pay a fine; and five captains of vessels 
were dismissed from service. 

A large Kettle.~The convent of Bernardines, of 
Pisa, contains the largest kettle known in the 
world. It is of cast-iron, and measures fifty feet 
in height, and a hundred and forty feet in cireum- 
ference ; it daily prepares food for six thousand 
paupers. 

Lan ee.—There are said to be no less than 
3, we languages in use ia the world: of 





which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 276 African, 
and 1,624 American languages and dialects. , 

Road Obstructions,— By the General Turnpike 
Act, any person having blocked the whee! of an 
waggon, cart, or othef carriage, on going up a hill, 
oat who shall suffer the stone or other thing which 
may have been used in such blocking to remain on 
the road, incurs a penalty of 40s. 

Epitaph on Humc.—T he tomb of the materialist 
is a plain cireular marble mausoleum, inscribed 
simply, but I think elegantly, with the words, 
David Hume. I was told, says a correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate, that a little before my visit 
to Edinburgh, one of the students wrote upon it 
the following imprompta— ; 

“ Beneath this circular idea, 
Vulgarly called tomb, 
Impressions and ideas rest 
Which constituted Hume.” 
A Man-Trap.—A batter in Ingram-street, Glas- 
‘ow, having suffered severely by numerous hats 
ing stolen from his shop, resolved on preventing 
the evil in future, by an experiment, which his wit, 
sharpened by his many losses, suggested. He 
placed the skeleton of a hat, wrapped up in paper 
in the usual form, on a shelf, and in it he put the 
door-weight, leaving the door by that means half 
open. He alxo placed in such a situation behind 
the door, his two iron window bars, that when the 
former shut, down they would fall across it, pre- 
venting an easy egress. ‘I'he thief soon made his 
appearance, and snatched up the very bat that was 
repared for him, when the door closed with vio~ 
ence, and the bars fell, causing a tremendous dis. 
turbance, The hatter, who was below at bis work, 
well knew what was passing - stairs, and hasted 
to secure his prisoner, whom he found half dead 
with fear, and crying like arat in a trap. He was 
an old offender. 

Nautical Discovery.—One of the students -of 
Naval Architectnre (Mr. Chitfield) appointed te 
accompany the experimental squadron on a eruise 
of observation, has invented a“ Nauropometer,” an 
instrument to measure a ship’s inclination, which 
exhibits the angles of pitching and rolling at one 
view. It consists of two semicircles, placed at 
right angles to each other ; the upper edge of one, 
when a ship has rotary motion, constantly werks 
against the edge of the other, and both ares are 
graduated sufficiently to meet the extreme cases of 
a ship’s oscillation. The smaller semicircle is 
delicately suspended on gimbals, similarly to the 
mariner’s compass, so that the plane of the semi- 
circle will always hang in a. vertical position, 
The larger semicircle forms part of the frame of the 
instrument, and, —- fixed in some convenient 
part of the ship, partakes of the ship’s movement : 
consequently, when a yessel rolls, the outer semi- 
circle traverses over the baianced one, which, as 
it is graduated, shews the degrees of ‘rolling. 
Should the vessel have a pitching motion, the 
larger semicircle will move over the smaller in a 
fore-and-aft direction, and the degrees marked on 
its lower edge will indicate the angle of pitching. 

Enormous Bones.—A Columbus (Ohio) paper 
states, that a boat arrived at Steubenville, which 
had on board the bones of a nondescript animal, 
one of which was 20 feet in length, 8 in width, and 
weighed upwards of 1,200 pounds. The back bone 
was 16 inches in diameter, and the ribs 9 feet in 
length. These bones were found near the Missis- 
sippi river, in Louisiana, and form the greatest 
natural curiosity ever beheld. This animal, says 
the American editor, must have as far transcended 
the mammoth in size, as the mammoth does a com- 
mon dog. 

Protestant Society for the Protection of Reli- 
gious Liberty —The annual meeting of this society 
will be held at the City of London tavern, Bishop- 
gate-street, London, on Saturday, May 12, at eleven 
o'clock, when Earl Gray, or some pther distin- 
guished friend to religious freedom, is expected to 

reside, In conjunction with powerful auxiliaries 

rom various quarters, this society is now exerting 
itself to procure a repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts. Its resolutions have been in circulation 
about-a month. 
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Music.—Amateurs in this science have of late 
been highly entertained with the performance of 
Master Hartington, aged six years, on a full-sized 
violin: His selections are from the works of the 
most eminent composers, both ancient and modern. 
Hitherto he has displayed his surprising talents in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; but in future the 
exhibition will be at the Argyll Rooms, Regent- 

His hours of performance are at two and 
The abilities of this child excite astonish- 


‘ 


street. 
four. 
ment and admiration: 

Abrahamic Association.—This institution was 
formed in January, 1826, chiefly for the purpose of 
circulating the sacred scriptuyes, and tracts, among 
the Jews ; to establish day and Sunday schools for 
their poor ‘children; to visit them in times of sick- 
ness and distiess; to assist poor Hebrew women 
during their confinement ; and to procure the re- 
moval of civil disabilities under which they labour. 
Much benefit has resulted from its establishment, 
The members meet for business at No, 8, Salvador 
House, White Hart Court, Bishopgate-Church, 
London, on the first and third Tuesday in every 
month, at seven in the evening: the usual sub- 
‘scription is twelve shillings per annum. . 

Literary Chronicle,— This weekly periodical 
having got ‘into vew hands, is considerably im- 
proved in its literary character, and extended in its 
circulation. 

York and Lancaster.—The most bloody battle 
ever fought in this country was at ‘Towton, York- 
shire, which has thence been called the English 
Pharsalia; on March 29, 1461, between about 
60,000 Lancastrians and 40,000 Yorkists. After a 
severe contest, the Lancastrians gave way ; but, 
endeavouring to gain ‘Tadcaster Bridge, so many 
fell into the small river lock, as quite filled it up, 
apd the Yorkists trampled them under foot while 
pursuing their fugitive brethren. The number 
slain was’ estimated at 36,776; and such was the 
effusion of blood among the snow, which at that 
time covered the ground, that on the thaw it ran 
down the furrows and ditches of the fields for 
several miles, 
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N.B. The burning of a Jew in Valencia, 1826, has 
been contradicted by one of the Spanish authorities 


at Cadiz. 
———————— 
Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Meditations on the Sufferings of Christ, frow the 
German of John J. Rombach, abridged and im- 
| tr by the Rev. Samuel Benson, M.A. of St. 

ohn’s College, Cambridge, in sne volume §Svo. 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

Theological Essays.—Original Essays, on Theo- 
logical Subjects, by James Beckwith, 12mo. 4s. 


teed 


Pietas Privata.—&. Series of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers and Meditations for every Day in the 
Week, &c. with introductory Remarks on Prayer, 
by Mrs. Hannah More, elegantly printed in a 
pocket size, and neatly bound in black, 2s. 

The Jew, the Master-key of the Apocalypse, in 
answer to Mr. Frere’s “ General Structure,” and 
the Dissertations of the Rev. Edward Irving, and 
other Commentators. By Jolin Aq. Brown, author 
of “ The Even-Tide,” and “The Mount of Vision,” 
5s. ’ ° 
+ Phe Zoological Journal, No. IX. being the first 
of Vol. HL. comprising a series of Papers in every 
branch of Zoological Science, together with a Sci- 
eutific Memoir of the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 

The Work of an Evangelist stated and enforced, 
a Charge delivered at the Ordination of the Rev: 
John Poole, Home Missionary of Bow, Devon, at 
Princess-street Chapel, Devonport, by the Rev. 
J. E. Good 

An Attempt towards a consistent View of the 
whole Counsel of God, with a preliminary Essay 
on the practicability of its attainment. By John 
Hinton, A.M. beards, 4s. 

An Attempt fo elucidate the Grammatical and 
Critical Construction of the English Language, &c. 
boards, 4s. . 

The Substance of an Argument to prove the 
Truth of the Bible, drawn from the. fitness and 
harmony of its subjects. By David M'‘Nieoll, 
boards, 5s. 

Original Anniversary Hymns, adapted to ‘the 
public services of Sunday s¢hools, &c. by Mrs. 
Gilbert, late Ann Taylor. . ‘ 

Memoirs of Miss F. A. Bell, of Kentish Town, by 
the Rev: John Grant, M.A. boards, 3s. 6d. 

Missionary Anecdotes for Children, and young” 
Persons, by Robert Newstead. 

A plain Statement of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, divided into short Chapters, &¢, by Francis 
Knowles. Also, an Appendix tothe above. 


Preparing for the Press. 


A work to be entitled “ The Theological Ency- 
clopedia,” embracing every topic connected with 
Biblical Criticism and Theology ; each department 
2 the work will be conducted by writers of cele- 

rity. : 

Ready for publication, A History of the Battle 
of Agincourt, together with a Copy of the Roll 
returned into the Exchequer in November, 1416, 
by command of Henry the Fifth, of the names of 
the Nobility, Knights, Esquires, and others, who 
were present on that occasion. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicholas, Esq. F.S.A. : 

On the first of June, 1827, will be published 
Part 1, a Natural History of the Bible, or a descrip- 
tive Account of the Zoology, Botany, and Mine- 
ralogy of the Holy Scriptures: compiled from the 
most authentic sources, British and Foreign, and 
adapted to the use of English readers. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings, By Wm. Carpenter. 

Elgin Courier—A newspaper, bearing the above 
title, is about to start at Elgin, in Scotland, to be 
| published weekly on Fridays. It professes to take 
its stand on neutral ground, and to be characterized 
by its impartiality. 

In the Press, in one vol. 12mo. The Sea-Sitle ; 
a series of short Essays and Poems, suggested by, 
a temporary residence at a Watering-place, by the 
Rey. John East, A. M. 

Pvems, by two Brothers, in one volome foolscap, 
will appear in a few days. 

Early in this month will be published, in one 
vol. 12mo. the Every Night: Book, or Life after 
Dark, by the Author of the “ Cigar.” 

The Desolation of Eyam, the Emigraut, “and 
other Poems, by William and Mary Howitt, authors 
of the Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 

An Essay on the Atonement, by the Rev. Isaac 
Mann, A.M, second edition. . 

A second volume of Interesting Narratives from, 
| the Sacred Volume, by Joseph Belcher. 
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